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Large numbers of the people of North China are known to suffer from 
malnutrition, and it has been customary to state that the greater part of 
the people live on the fringe of starvation. Constructive work for 
famine prevention requires a quantitative knowledge of the manner in 
which the population in the areas concerned have learned to feed them- 
selves during their centuries of adjustment to the prevailing agricultural 
conditions, but reliable information of this character is almost wholly 
lacking. Itis true that occasional calculations have been made by school 
principals of the fuel value of the food consumed in school dining rooms, 
and that very low figures resulted; but such school fare can in no sense 
be considered typical of the every-day diet of the every-day Chinese. 
Van Buskirk (1) has made studies of diet in Korea, a country in which 
certain conditions correspond to those of North China; in Korea, however, 
rice is the principal article of food, while wheat occupies that place in the 
north China dietary. Read and Wang (2) have studied the metabo- 
lism of the northern Chinese and attribute a low excretion of total nitro- 
gen and a high excretion of ammonia nitrogen to the cereal diet. A 
recent report from this laboratory (3) showed that Shantung wheat diet 
supplied the equivalent of 3350 calories per day. A large number of 
analyses of Chinese foods have also been made here as a basis for future 
study. A few of these analyses have been published (4, 5). 

The present report summarizes the data from an attempt to obtain 
figures showing what the average middle-class Chinese family in North 
China under natural and unrestrained conditions is actually eating. The 
survey included the area north of the Yang-tse River and west to the 
borders of Shensi and Szechuen. The observations were made during 
the summer of 1922, and give therefore, a record of summer diets only. 
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The study was made with the aid of students in their own homes. 
All the students chosen for the work were familiar with quantitative 
methods and understood the purpose of the study Special effort 
was made to obtain the data without in any way disturbing the usual 
home arrangements for the purchase and preparation of food. In some 
cases the observers chose to record the amounts eaten at each meal by 
the family. The more usual method was simply to note the amount of 
raw materials purchased. Both proved equally reliable. The observers 
were cautioned in each case to record food wasted or unused; but, as we 
had conjectured, there was no waste. 

The catty, equivalent to 1.33 pounds, and similar every-day units were 
used. The set of beam scales which amost every home in North China 
possesses and constantly uses, was calibrated by determining the number 
of pieces of a current copper coin necessary to weigh one catty, a method 
sufficiently accurate for the purpose. Some such method of calibrating 
the household units was absolutely necessary because within the prov- 
ince of Shantung alone this so-called standard of weight had bcen found 
to vary from 0.7 pounds to 1.8 pounds avoirdupois. 

Careful records were kept of the income and social status of the family, 
the ages and occupation of its members and of occasional visitors, and 
other factors which affected the amounts of food consumed. Breast- 
fed infants were not included, and the food consumption of children under 
twelve years old was weighed as equal to half that of adults. The 
records were kept over periods varying from three to ten weeks. 

After various eliminations for inaccuracy or other reasons, thirty 
reports were tabulated. 

These data covered the diets of 340 adults and 114 children below 
twelve years of age, corresponding to a total of 19,777 adult unit days. 
The average family consisted of 7 adults and 3 children. It is to be 
understood that the “family” is a more inclusive social unit than the 
family of the Occident. The average monthly income for an entire 
family was estimated at $82, Mexican or $41 U. S. currency and a family 
possessed on the average 50 mou (8.3 acres) of land. A large proportion 
of the individuals recorded were engaged in farming. The autumn 
before had produced an average harvest, and the spring harvest just 
passed had been an exceptionally good one. The character of the 
harvest, it is known, has an immediate and direct effect upon the qual- 
ity of food eaten. 

Table 1 gives the amount in standard catties of the ines foods 
which entered into the dietary of these thirty North China families. 
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TABLE 1 
Kinds and quantities of foodstuffs in 30 North China Dietaries 
WEIGHT WEIGHT 
FOODSTUPF IN FOODSTUYF IN 

CATTIES CATTIES 
Wheat and wheat products.......... 278 
Melons (13 varieties)............... 246 
Green vegetables (33 varieties)... ... 2,207 || Turnips, taro, etc.............. 156 
963 || Fruit (12 varieties)............. 155 
488 || Shrimps and shell-fish.......... 142 
279 || Sugar and starch............... 92 
bihsctdstass<nhedbcnanbawen 116 || Sweet potatoes................ 50 
79 || Beef, mutton, mule meat....... 44 
1,877 || Chestnuts, peanuts............. 36 
Legumes (soy bean, etc.)............ 1,520 || Milk (goats and cows).......... 33 
Bean curd and other bean products..| 1,061 || White potatoes................ 29 
Kaoliang (Sorghum vulgare)......... nes 28 
Food accessories (salt, vinegar, etc.) . . 744 fi Other foods... 15 

319 


Table 2 summarizes these data and compares them with the typical 
American diet. In the Chinese dietaries the average weight of food 
consumed per adult per day was calculated as 1.8 catties, or 2.3 pounds. 


TABLE 2 
Amount and proportion of diet supplied by classes of foodstuffs in 30 North China dietaries, and 
proportion in American dietaries 


CHINA AMERICA 
CLASS OF FOODSTUFF 

Catties Per cent Per cent 
Fruit and 9,864 28 20 
32 0.1 15 
758 2.1 3 
34,913 100 100 


We were somewhat surprised to discover such a large variety of food- 
stuffs in the North China dietary. An average family during a period of 
one month consumed between 20 and 30 different articles of food, exclu- 
sive of tea, salt, vinegar, and similar food accessories. _ It will be noted 
from table 1 that wheat and wheat products make the largest item, and 
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that millet, beans, and kaoliang are also of considerable importance. 
This is characteristic of North China. In four provinces, Shantung, 
Shansi, Chihli, and Manchuria, rice was reported in only very small 
amounts; but it occurs as the main article of food in Honan, Kiangsu 
and the other provinces lying south of the Yellow River. Meat does not 
figure in large amounts, and milk was reported in only three families. 

Table 2 shows that the dietary of the Chinese home of the middle class 
is well fortified in vegetables. The use of soy bean products, especially 
of soy bean milk, by the people of North China is on theincrease. This 
increased consumption of soy bean milk is due partly to a new apprecia- 
tion of the value of soy bean, and partly to the desire for a substitute for 
cow’s milk, the nutritive properties of which are coming to be realized. 

A diet so high in cereals is of course characterized by large bulk. 
Chinese students in the United States find it difficult to satisfy the appe- 
tite with the smaller bulk of more concentrated American food materials. 
They report going through a period of distinct hunger till the system 
learns to be satisfied with a smaller volume. 


TABLE 3 
Average weight of protein and amounts of energy supplied per capita per day by various groups of 
foods in North China dielaries 
ENERGY 
WEIGHT 
FOOD GROUP or Su Supplied 
PROTEIN Suppled 
peotcin | | | 
grams calories | calories calories calories 
60.8 | 243.3 | 73.7 | 1,834.1 | 2,151.1 
8.6 34.3 | 24.1 61.3 119.7 
Vegetables and 3.7 14.7; 64.4 79.1 
0 0 0 10.8 10.8 
0 0 58.2 0 58.2 
4.7 18.9 | 33.3 0 $2.2 
77.9 | 311.4 |189.3 | 1,970.6 | 2,471.0 


Table 3 gives the amount of protein and the calculated calorific value 
of the various groups of food materials in these dietaries. The calcula- 
tions were made by the method usually employed with large dietaries, 
weighting each class of foods in accordance with a group standard (6). 
The factors used in computing were based on analyses of Chinese foods 
as purchased in Shantung. The reports covered a total of 203 different 
food materials. The ordinary Chinese custom of purchasing the food 
stuffs as raw materials, such as flour, and preparing the bread and other 
cooked dishes in the home greatly simplified the accounting. 
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The calculated fuel value of the diet per capita per day amounts to 
2471 calories, of which 87 per cent is furnished by cereals. The Occi- 
dental standard for a man of 70 kgm. body weight at light muscular 
work is 3000 calories. Such work correctly describes the occupational 
status of the individuals included in these diet reports. As regards body 
weight, the average for men in North China is probably about 55 kgm. 
There, as elsewhere, the energy requirements of women are probably 
somewhat less than those of men. It is possible that from the energy 
standpoint the food consumed in these families is just sufficient to supply 
their needs. There certainly is no margin allowance. It is clear that 
the people of North China are not guilty of over-feeding. 

The amount of protein per capita is 77.9 grams. This amount is 
probably about the same in winter as in summer except for an indulgence 
or two at the Lunar New Year. It corresponds approximately to that 
reported for the rice diets of Korea (1) and India (7). Of the 77.9 
grams of protein only 4.7 grams is animal protein, a strong contrast to 
the diet of the Occident where about 50 per cent of the total protein is of 
animal origin. 

The figure for total protein must be considered with caution; it repre- 
sents not the amount digested, but the amount eaten. The great bulk 
of the Oriental vegetarian diet probably decreases the coefficient of 
digestibility of the protein, as well as that of the other nutrients. The 
exact factors are not known. The figure for protein may be as low as 
70 per cent. On the other hand, it should be noted that the bulk of the 
diets here reported is not excessive as compared with that of other vege- 
tarian diets (1, 7), and it may not be a very serious factor in limiting the 
utilization of the food eaten. 

The amount of fat in the diet may increase during the winter months. 


TABLE 4 
Average proportionate distribution of food expenditure among various food groups in North China 
dietaries, and in American dietaries 


NORTH CHINA UNITED STATES 
per cent per cent 
0.1 10 
3 5 


2 7 
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In table 4 are given the proportions of the total food expenditure 
devoted to the various groups of food in these North China dietaries, 
with corresponding American figures included for comparison. In these 
Chinese studies, which represent costs for 1922, the daily per capita 
expenditure averaged 12 cents, Mexican, equivalent to 6 cents, U. S. 
currency. 

The consumption of meat in America is admittedly high (8). It is 
probable that the Oriental suffers less from lack of meat than does the 
Occidental with his excess. 

Conclusions. ‘These dietaries from thirty middle class homes during 
the summer of 1922 may be regarded as typical of the cereal diet of 
North China. A few general conclusions may perhaps be drawn from 
them. 

Indications are that the variety of foodstuffs in the diet is sufficient in 
normal times to provide an edequate supply of vitamins. 

Since the cereals used, wheat, millet, and kaoliang, furnish more 
protein than does rice and since the protein of soy beans is both abundant 
and adequate, these diets may be equally adequate as regards protein, 
though they include less of animal protein than other oriental diets in 
which rice is the only cereal. 

Only 11 per cent of the protein was derived from beans. This was less 
than casual observations had led us to anticipate. In the North China 
diet some of the wheat could probably be advantageously replaced by 
soy beans. Millet and kaoliang are also to be commended as useful 
foodstuffs. They were both used to bolster up the failing wheat supply 
in the North China famine of 1920. Milk does not occupy the place it 
should. Under present conditions in China, it would be difficult to find 
a milk supply adequate even to a very small demand. 

The exact effect on a people of a diet, in which, as in that of North 
China, the protein is largely of vegetable rather than of animal origin, is 
not known. For that are needed more studies of metabolism in the 
Orient, more data on the utilization by the human body of the bulky 
cereal diets of the Far East, more investigation of the amount of inor- 
ganic constituents, especially calcium and phosphorus in those diets, 
more information as to the energy requirements of Chinese men and 
women of various occupations. 

There is a general impression that the Chinese people after several 
thousand years of experience have, automatically and by blind experi- 
mentation, reached the dietary level where the maximum nutrition is 
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purchased for the minimum expenditure. And there are those who doubt 
whether the food chemist can be of much assistance to China. Itremains 
to be determined whether or not this is true. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF FURNISHING THE HOME 
HELEN GOODRICH BUTTRICK 


One of the first problems that confront the newly-married woman is 
the intricate and difficult one of buying equipment for the business of 
homemaking into which she has newly entered. To date, the literature 
of home economics has offered her little help. 

Presumably both the man and the woman in the new partnership have 
been saving money toward the equi»ment of the home, and the sums 
saved will be more or less adequate according to the character, opportun- 
ity, and earning capacity of the pair. Presumably too, wedding presents 
will have been received which are more or less useful. Nevertheless, in 
practically every case, the selection of household equipment calls for the 
careful choice and wise selection. Almost never is there enough money 
to buy an equipment ideal in every respect. 

Such being the case, the first step is to decide which articles are neces- 
sities, which desirable though not indispensable, and which luxuries or 
novelties that may well be omitted. That done, it remains to decide 
upon the standard or grade of the different articles, and the method of 
financing their purchase. 

Three methods of financing suggest themselves. The first is to buy 
only such first-class equipment as can be purchased for the amount in 
hand and to add to it bit by bit as time goeson. The second is to borrow 
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money with which to buy a complete equipment. The third is to buy 
cheap, in some cases second-hand, household goods, with the idea of 
replacing them later with better things as the family enjoys increased 
prosperity. Each method has advantages and disadvantages. 

Let us suppose that the first plan is the one chosen. Only as much 
aiiver, glass and china is bought as will serve the daily needs of two people, 
and no more furniture is purchased than is absolutely necessary. Every- 
thing that is bought is excellent in quality and is chosen with the idea 
that it will last during the lifetime of the new homemakers, and in some 
cases will be passed on to their descendants. Every purchase is looked 
upon in the light of a permanent investment. This plan has the advan- 
tages of definiteness and of not increasing the burden of the new family 
‘by the payment of interest on borrowed money. When both the man 
and the woman are employed all day, and the social life is simple and 
informal or conducted outside of the home, a limited household equip- 
ment is an advantage rather than a drawback because it requires less 
care and upkeep than a more complete one. In these days when good 
household furnishings are exceedingly expensive, this method of purchase 
has special advantages. It requires, however, that the young housewife 
be sure of her ability to choose articles, of which the family will not 
tire with the passage of years, and that she have a good knowledge of 
values, so that she may get the worth of her money. It also presupposes 
that both man and wife have very definite standards of taste, largely 
independent of fashion. 

Constant changes in fashion for household furnishings of all sorts is 
the outstanding disadvantage of this plan, and will probably make it 
impossible to match furniture or hangings after a very few years. Sup- 
pose, for example that one has bought two dining chairs with the expecta- 
tion of matching them later; when the day arrived to add the extra 
chairs, one would be told by a slightly contemptuous clerk at the shop 
where the original lot were bought that the pattern had been discon- 
tinued and that nothing similar was on the market. Fancy the predica- 
ment of a couple to-day who desired to buy mission oak chairs to match 
some bought in the days when such designs were considered the last 
word in furniture. One of the outstanding needs in this country to-day 
is for furniture of standard quality, decent design and finish, and within 
the reach of people of moderate income. 

The second plan for buying the furnishings of the home with borrowed 
money implies that the pair are more fortunately established than are 
most young people when they set up housekeeping. In order to borrow 
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money one must have credit; and to borrow money for the purchase of so 
relatively unproductive and non-negotiable a commodity as household 
furniture, not only must one have credit, but one should be able to 
command a surplus against emergencies. If the couple can arrange for 
these, to borrow money for purchasing the entire equipment at once 
shows outstanding advantages. In the first place it is possible to follow 
a definite plan throughout; moreover it is often possible to get a discount 
on a large purchase that would not be given on small ones; and finally, 
one enjoys the use of the equipment while paying for it. Where a rather 
elaborate menage and scale of social life will contribute to the business 
success of either the man or his wife, this system may be desirable because 
it makes this more easily possible. 

Under this second method may be discussed buying on the partial 
payment or installment plan basis from a dealer who specializes in such 
a system of selling furniture. This has three outstanding disadvantages; 
first, the high cost of furniture, which represents a much higher rate of 
interest on the money than would be paid at the bank; second, the form 
of contract, which is not renewable like a note at the bank but, in the 
event of failure to meet payment at any time, entails the loss of the fur- 
niture plus all that has already been paid; third, the fact that such dealers 
uniformly carry mostly low quality furniture and showy, crude, badly- 
constructed articles. 

The system of buying cheap or second-hand household goods and later 
replacing them by better things, has the following advantages and 
disadvantages: If the future plans of the new family are uncertain 
such an arrangement may be desirable because it does not tie up a large 
amount of capital in a commodity from which it is hard to get quick or 
adequate returns, except possibly in special communities, such as army 
posts, where tenure is very uncertain and furniture is constantly in 
demand at short notice. Another thing to be considered is that very 
frequently where cheap furniture is purchased in the beginning, it is 
not replaced as was intended, because a constantly increasing family, 
or sickness, or lack of prosperity makes this impossible. 

Sometimes a combination of these methods is the practical solution 
of the problem. For instance, certain articles may be purchased for 
permanent use, while others are bought cheap to be replaced later by 
others of better quality. “Where there is only a small amount of ready 
money, it may seem wise to equip the house as completely as possible 
with inexpensive articles and to borrow money for a few expensive labor- 
saving devices, such as an electric washing machine or a vacuum cleaner, 
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which have permanent value. These devices are especially necessary if 
the homemaker contributes to the family income through her earnings, 
if it is difficult to obtain domestic help, or if such public utilities as 
laundries and bakeries are inadequate. Dishes, kitchen utensils, and 
other articles which break easily and wear out quickly may be bought 
cheap, used freely as long as they last, and replaced frequently; this has 
the advantage of requiring less care and upkeep, and thus freeing the 
homemaker somewhat from the tyranny of possessions. 

At present the perplexities and difficulties of the purchaser are greatly 
increased by modern methods of advertising and salesmanship. In 
whatever direction one turns, the eyes and the ears, sometimes even the 
nose and the palate, are forcibly assailed by articles clamorously demand- 
ing attention, each claiming, more or less rightfully, to be superior to 
all others of similar purpose. Into whatever shop a woman enters, she is 
greeted eagerly by a salesperson more or less skilled in sales psychology, 
more or less truthful in his or her representations of the value of articles 
offered for sale. Oftentimes the advertising material gives real informa- 
tion to the buyer, sometimes it is entirely misleading in its statements, 
and sometimes actually untruthful in its claims. Similarly, one sales- 
person may give real help and sound advice about the article to be 
bought, while another is interested solely in making a sale, and may 
hypnotize, insult, or flatter the weak or unwary into purchasing some- 
thing useless to her and perhaps even valueless to anyone. Under these 
conditions, the person setting up housekeeping must be fortified by a 
carefully-planned budget, by definite standards and ideals, and by as 
much reliable information as she can get. In other words she must make 
definite preparation for the new job she is undertaking. 

There are several schemes for budgeting the expenditures for house 
furnishings. One is to think of the house as divided into three areas 
devoted respectively to work, sleeping, and living, and to apportion the 
money between these. The work area would include, for example, 
kitchen, pantry, laundry; the sleeping area, bedrooms and bath; and the 
living area, the parts of the house where the family spends its waking 
time. The dining room is sometimes included in the living area and 
sometimes in the work area. The proportionate amount set aside to 
furnish each group of rooms depends on the size and elaborateness of the 
new home, whether or not the homemaker has assistance with her house- 
hold tasks, whether she works outside the home, and how much enter- 
taining is to be done. If the dining room and table equipment are 
included in the working area and the wife’s time and energy must be 
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conserved by expensive labor saving devices, almost twice as much money 
should be set aside for the furnishing of this part of the house as will be 
required for the living rooms. In such a case proportion might well be: 
living area, 2 parts; sleeping area, 3 parts; working area, 4 parts. On 
the other hand if the family is:musical and a piano is a necessary part of 
equipment, the amount spent upon the living area will be greatly 
increased. 

No definite proportion can be given because the requirements of each 
home differ with the individuals who have founded it. At the start, it 
sometimes helps to divide the total amount to be spent into three equal 
parts, one for each area, and list the absolutely necessary articles for 
each area and subtract the cost of each list from the allotted third. Then 
the desirable articles for each area may be listed, and the unappropriated 
balances from the three allottments shifted about until the apportion- 
ment is found which seems to promise the best returns. Sometimes, is 
the sum available is small and the needs to be met are many and varied, 
it is necessary to do much preliminary shopping for prices and to give 
many hours to careful calculation. Time and effort so spent are well 
invested and often prevent the purchaser from being swept beyond her 
purchasing capacity into deep financial embarrassment by skilful and 
unscrupulous salespeople. ‘Necessary things first” should be the slogan 
of the inexperienced when equipping a home. 

Another method of apportioning the expenditures is to divide the total 
sum to be spent into separate amounts for such items as floor covering, 
furniture, draperies, household equipment, dishes, silver, and linen. 
This method has the disadvantage of making it harder to keep account 
of and plan for the house as a whole, but it is useful in working out 
expenditures already partly arranged for by the area method. 

One of the greatest needs of the woman who is about to set up house- 
keeping is a store of accurate, complete information about all sorts of 
household equipment and furniture. To date few careful investigations 
have been made of such commodities except in the realm of laborsaving 
devices. Advanced students in the home economics could do a real 
service to untrained women by making and publishing studies of the 
properties of the more important household furnishings, together with 
different grades and costs. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF WOMEN TEACHERS' 


PAULINE FISK 
Lake Erie College 


The “one person family” needs attention from the home economist as 
well as the normal family. A few economic facts regarding the economic 
condition of the detached woman are available, and in some studies of 
living costs the professional woman appears (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8). The 
most significant study yet made, that of Miss Eaves on the old age con- 
dition of retired women teachers (9), shows that the whole economic 
situation of women in professional service needs analysis and construc- 
tive consideration. To add to our available information on the subject, 
a questionnaire was prepared and sent to 450 women students, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, most of whom had had teaching 
experience. The schedule was similar to that used by Miss Eaves, but 
included supplementary questions on mode of living, professional adjust- 
ments, and professional interest in economic training. Replies were 
received from 154 women, or slightly over one-third of those receiving the 
questionnaire. Some of the more striking features of these returns are 
summarized here. 

A composite picture of these women drawn from their replies to the 
questionnaire would show the following traits and circumstances. It 
represents a teacher born in this country of native-born parents, her age 
is thirty-two and a half years, and she has worked seven and a half years 
on a salary, that for the last year being $1886.77. She has no income 
aside from her earnings, has had no losses from bad investments, has 
spent money for education and travel, and carries a life insurance taken 
out between the age of 20 and 29. During the last five years she missed 
less than two weeks from work because of illness, the latter due to “colds.” 
She boards while teaching, having room and meals in the same place 
and paying $14.10 a week for board, room, and laundry. She does some 
of her own laundry work and all of her mending, and makes some 
garments, because it saves money. 

The average woman puts about 7.2 hours a week into her personal 
housekeeping, spends 2.2 hours on sewing, sleeps a little over 53 hours, 
and works 46 hours. She studies by herself and attends lectures. She 
belongs to professional organizations. She reads vocational magazines 
and owns vocational books. She chose her work through interest in it, 


‘ From Household Economics Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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and her education and training for her work were paid for by her parents, 
supplemented by her own earnings. Her increase in pay has been 
secured through promotion. She plans to use her savings for support in 
her old age. She gives the following advice about saving and investing: 
Save early and regularly, budget your income, go to your bank for advice 
in investing, buy life insurance of some kind. For improvement in 
living conditions, she suggests more small houses or apartments for 
codperative group living, and better boarding places; and for improve- 
ment in working conditions she suggests equal pay for equal work and a 
chance to have more voice in her teaching organization. 

Several of the economic topics suggested in the schedule as possibly 
desirable in the training of college women interest her, order of preference 
being: 


1. Methods of saving and investing; budgeting; accounting. 

2. Economics of buying: clothing, food, household supplies. 

3. Simple construction of clothing; renovation, repair; storage; laundering; 
simple millinery. 

4. Home decoration; costume design. 

5. Personal hygiene and health; home nursing; child study and care. 

6. Planning, preparing, and serving of simple, wholesome meals. 

7. Methods of housing; choice, care, and sanitation of dwelling; obligations 
in renting or boarding; ownership. 


The need of instructions on the following additional topics was suggested 
by one or more persons: business law, business dealings, household 
machinery, gardening. 

Some of the details brought out by the study are perhaps worth 

quoting. The range in age and experience was from 19 years with one 
year of teaching to 51 years with 20 years of teaching. The longest 
working period was 26 years. One hundred forty-three of the group were 
born in this country, 113 having both parents native-born. Four of the 
group were married, 2 widowed, 1 divorced, 146 were single, and 1 gave 
no report of marital condition. 
i» Salaries were given from the first teaching position to the time of 
coming to Columbia, and the fact that the purchasing value of the early 
one is quite different from that at present must be taken into account in 
considering the figures. The range was from $156 per year, reported 
for the year 1899 by a teacher in a country school who began teaching at 
15 years of age, to $4000 received 1922-23 by a women, who had already 
taught eleven years. 
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To the question about income aside from salary, 143 replies were 
received, 91 reporting no and 52 yes. Of the 119 reporting on invest- 
ment losses, 28 reported yes and 91 no. Accurate figures for cost of 
board, room and laundry were given by 119 women. The range for the 
year 1922-23 was from $5 to $27 per week, with 50 per cent of the group 
paying between $11 and $16.99. As to living arrangements, 45 with 
their families or relatives, six of these not contributing to the family 
income, 15 paying definite board, and 24 contributing in some other way. 
Seventy-seven reported boarding elsewhere, of whom 37 had all meals 
where they roomed, 15 had 2 meals and 13 had 1 meal there. Fifty-six 
reported house-keeping, 12 of them alone, 42 with from 1 to 3 others and 
2 with a larger group. Of these who kept house, 13 reported that they 
prepared all their meals at home, 16 one meal and 19 two meals. 

Dependents were reported by 44 or 29 per cent of the 154 women; 4 
of them had one person entirely dependent, and 40 had from one to three 
persons partially dependent on them. 

Reports on health were made by 128 women. During the last 5 years 
58 had lost no time through illness; 34 had lost less than one month, 27 
had lost from 1 to 6 months, 8 from 6 to 12 months, and 3 over 12 months. 
Three reported general nervous breakdowns. Of the sicknesses reported, 
70 were due to contagion, 3 to accidents, 14 to operations, and for 6 no 
cause was stated. From the tabulations of these health reports it 
seems that absence due to illness was never closely related to length of 
service than to age, occupation, salary, or amount spent for board and 
room. The amusements were adequate in kind but there was no way of 
telling whether also adequate in amount, so the relation between this and 
health could be determined. Plans for old age were reported by 124 
women; of these 89 are saving and investing their money in different 
ways, 12 depend on inherited incomes, 8 are educating themselves further 
to increase their salaries, 12 are depending on retirement pensions, 2 
plan to marry, and 1 plans to go to a home for the aged. 
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THE FIELD OF RESEARCH IN THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
HOME 


HILDEGARDE KNEELAND 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Very recently a new interest has sprung up among home economists 
in the economic problems of the home. After jogging along comfortably 
for many years with little attention to this section of our field, we have 
suddenly become sensitive to the scanty amount of economics in our 
home economics and are bestirring ourselves to fill this gap. And since 
we realize that it is a gap not merely in our teaching but also in our 
knowledge, our “subject matter,” we are wisely concerning ourselves 
with the development of research in this field. 

Though we are well agreed upon the need of research in the economic 
problems of the home, we are still rather vague in our understanding of 
the nature of this research. Just what are the economic problems of the 
home? We ask this question with no attempt at definitions. We ad- 
vance little toward a working conception of these problems when we 
define them as those problems of the home which are concerned with the 
social aspects of wealth, of the goods and services which satisfy human 
wants and which are not unlimited in quantity. Our question then is 
merely changed, and we ask, what are the home problems which are 
concerned with wealth? An answer which is to clarify our view must 
be expressed in concrete, specific terms. 

It is obvious of course, that any attempt to indicate specifically 
the various economic problems of the home can do nothing more than 
suggest a few typical examples. To survey the whole of so vast, new, 
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and changing a field is impossible, even in outline. And in this particular 
field there is still much difference of opinion as to what does and what 
does not constitute a home problem. The discussion which follows is 
therefore merely tentative and will justify its presentation only as it 
serves as a basis for revision. 

From the standpoint of wealth, of economics, the home seems to 
present three aspects. There is the aspect of consumption, of the utiliza- 
tion of wealth, which long has been and still is largely a family matter. 
There is the aspect of the production of wealth in the home, an aspect ~ 
greatly diminished of recent years but still of considereble importance. 
Finally there is the aspect of the distribution of wealth in the home, of 
the share of the various members of the family in the expenditure of the 
family’s income and the ownership of its property. 

Let us consider first the problems of consumption. How little this 
phrase conveys to the mind of most people was recently revealed most 
amusingly when an “average consumer,” hearing that the writer was 
interested in the economics of consumption, inquired “And how did you 
become interested in tuberculosis?’ To home economists consumption 
does not mean tuberculosis. What does it mean to them? 

Aside from the study of such special fields of consumption as nutrition, 
it seems to have meant so far little more than is expressed in the familiar 
phrase “family budgets and accounts.” That is, of course, a phase of 
consumption, and it needs further study. But in so far as it relates to 
methods of planning budgets and keeping accounts it is not, strictly 
speaking, a part of the economics of consumption. It is rather a part of 
the technique, the “art,” of the administration of the household, just 
as the accounting of the industrial world is a part not of the science 
of economics but of the technique of industrial administration. 

In practicing this technique, however, questions arise concerning the 
balancing of family expenditures which can in part be solved by the 
application of scientific principles of consumption. In so far as our work 
in budgets and accounts has been concerned with these principles, it 
falls within the scope of this discussion. Almost nothing has yet been 
done by home economists, however, in research in this field. We have 
here and there collected a few records of family expenditures, “budgets” 
as we erroneously call them. But we have made almost no attempt to 
analyze these data, to determine casual relationships and formulate 
generalizations from them. If we are to work in this field, we must 
consider why these family expenditures are as they are, to what extent 
they are influenced by the advertising and salesmanship of the producer 
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in his quest of profits, to what extent by traditional standards of con- 
sumption on the part of the homemaker, by her scientific knowledge, by 
pecuniary emulation (to use Veblen’s phrase). We must study the 
relation of these habits of consumption to health—a task as difficult as 
it is important. We must measure the consumption of the population 
as a whole against the national requirements of a “health and decency 
budget,” and consider how far any shortages which are found may be 
due to the consumption of luxuries, to waste of goods between producer 
and consumer, or to the limitations and wastes in the productive process. 
We must study the influence of the standard of living upon the birthrate, 
and examine the interrelationship of those three great factors, the size 
of the population, its supply of natural resources, and its standard of 
living. 

These and similar problems form the real field of consumption. Here 
we seek the knowledge which the individual family budget is to apply, 
the facts by which it is limited. Yet such problems have not so far been 
considered by the home economists as part of their field of investigation. 
Until we do include them, until indeed we place them before our study 
of individual family budgeting and accounting, our progress in the field 
of consumption will be halting indeed. We cannot leave them to others; 
we cannot restrict ourselves to those phases of consumption with which 
the individual homemaker deals directly. For no other group of workers 
is more concerned with these problems than we, and no other groups and 
but few individuals are working on them. We must overcome our © 
tendency to stay within the four walls of the home in our research. We 
must go out into the complexities and difficulties of the economic world 
to find the answers to our problems. 

To drive home the truth of this, let us consider the one field in which 
home economics research has established itself—the field of nutrition. 
What has been the viewpoint here? Have the workers in this field dealt 
with only those problems which directly confront the homemaker? 
The number of rat rooms in our nutrition laboratories is sufficient answer. 
In fact, our very terminology betrays our broader view. We study 
nutrition, not meal-planning, knowing that only so can we discover the 
facts which the individual homemaker—and others—must apply if the 
human race is to be well fed. 

When we turn to the second type of economic problems of the home, 
that of household production, we find we are again in need of keeping this 
broader view in mind. We have so far given our attention almost solely 
to the technique of private housekeeping. We have sought to save the 
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time and energy of the individual housekeeper through more efficient 
methods of work, more efficient equipment. Underlying our study there 
have usually been two assumptions; one, that the housekeeping should 
continue to be done in the home, and the other, that the current stand- 
ards of what is essential, what non-essential, are satisfactory. It is time 
that we stepped out of the home, stood off from it a little, and viewed the 
housekeeping problem not as it confronts the individual homemaker but 
as a problem of providing the population with certain essentials of 
living—with adequate, palatable food ready to eat, with clean and com- 
fortable homes, with attractive and hygiene clean clothing. 

Viewed in this light many new questions will appear. We see that 
modern homemakers are performing only a remnant of the old household 
tasks, that many have accordingly much leisure which is not being well 
utilized, while many others have gone out into industry and consequently 
are crowding their housekeeping into what little time is left at the end 
of a full day’s work. For such women as these, does the solution lie in 
better methods and equipment, or in taking out of the home the residue 
of its housekeeping tasks? Would the latter course so reduce the time 
required in homemaking that those who are already in industry 
will no longer have too great a burden and those who have not 
yet gone will no longer have an excuse for remaining idle? Is such a 
course feasible for women with young children or do the children require 
the presence of the mother in the home and so make the continuation 
of private housekeeping desirable? Is there a need for the development 
of part-time jobs for women who are only partially occupied with 
homemaking? How does the efficiency of the outside agency, com- 
mercial or coéperative, compare with that of the individual home, in 
money and time costs and in the quality of the product? What would 
be the effect upon family relationships if the laundry, the mending, the 
cooking, the serving of meals were taken out of the home? Such ques- 
tions as these challenge the prevailing assumption that the work should 
remain in the home. Another group of questions challenges the com- 
panion assumption. To what extent are our current standards of 
housekeeping a survival from an aristocratic society where “labor” was 
cheap and the elaboration of housekeeping possible—possible, that is, 
for the small group of elect whose standards have percolated down 
through the lower pecuniary levels? How much of the cost in labor and 
materials of our food preparation and table service, how much of the 
labor cost of our cleaning and laundering, is really functional, how much 
merely formal or ritual? To what extent has the time freed from spin- 
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ning and weaving, sewing and canning been used by homemakers in an 
elaboration of housekeeping? 

Our study of household production then, must include more than 
time studies, motion studies, the testing of equipment. It must include 
an evaluation of the various possible methods of providing the population 
with housekeeping services, family, commercial, and coéperative—an 
evaluation not only of their efficiency, but of their influence upon family 
life, the position of women, and the organization of industry. To make 
these evaluations, we must look not only beyond the individual home- 
maker, we must look beyond the present generation. We must picture 
the home as a changing institution, with survivals from the past which 
encumber its present functioning and tendencies toward new develop- 
ments which may be detected and possibly to a slight extent controlled. 

The third class of economic problems, that of the distribution of 
wealth in the home, the economic relationships within the family, is one 
on which the home economist has not even begun to work. Although 
more limited in scope than the fields of consumption and production, it 
is of particular interest at this time when the growing demand for 
economic independence by married women is finding such varied expres- 
sion in different countries. What part does the homemaker now play 
in the control of the family income, expenditures, and property? What 
new arrangements might be made which are more commensurate with 
twentieth century standards? What is the relation of these arrange- 
ments, existing and proposed, to family stability, to the psychology of 
women, to efficiency in handling family finances? These are questions 
which are crying for answer. Closely related to them are the many 
questions of family support which have come to the fore in the last few 
years, growing out of the programs for family allowances, motherhood 
endowment, minimum wages. And basic to these is the question of the 
relative needs of the various members of the family in food, clothing, and 
other items, the share of the family expenditures which each should 
receive by virtue of age and sex. 

If this sketch of the field of research in the economics of the home bears 
a working resemblance to the true situation, it is obvious that we cannot 
get far upon our new adventure until we remove these problems from the 
catch-all labelled “household management” and place them in the 
hands of workers trained in the social sciences and the statistical method 
and in their application to ‘the economics of home economics.’ May 
the number of such workers speedily increase! 


| 
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HYGIENE OF CLOTHING! 


FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, M.D. 
Assistant State Medical Inspector of Schools, Albany, New York 


The close relationship between good health and suitable clothing has 
not been fully appreciated. This is due partly to ignorance and partly 
to the psychological aspects of clothing, and this latter factor has probably 
had much greater influence than at first appears. 

There can be no doubt that clothing expresses personality in a remark- 
able degree and forms a not inconsiderable item in general self revelation. 
Posture, manner, and facial expression complete the picture. The ques- 
tion of dress is by no means mainly one of money. The income may have 
direct bearing on the quality of the fabrics and the number of garments. 
but it is often the person of small means who obtains the best effects in 
line, color, suitability, and individuality. Without doubt many impor- 
tant appointments are made on the basis of personality as shown in dress 
and general appearance, and frequently not without some justification. 
Lack of care in personal appearance often indicates carelessness in work 
and lack of stimulating personality. Careful! attention to the details in 
personal appearance contributes directly to character building. Physi- 
cal health demands attention to clothing, and mental health suffers 
from neglect of personal appearance. 

Clothing serves two primary purposes: to cover the body for the sake 
of convention, and to protect it in various climates. These two purposes 
can hardly be separated in judging the suitability of garments. From 
the standpoint of hygiene, it is important to combine sufficient protection 
with adequate ventilation. Many investigations have been carried out 
on the relative merits of the common fibres, wool, cotton silk, and linen, 
in absorbing and giving off moisture, keeping out cold, and allowing 
passage of air, but the results appear to vary somewhat according to the 
way in which the various fibres are twisted and woven; choice between 
the different kinds also depends on the conditions under which the gar- 
ments will be worn, those for use in a cold, damp climate or a poorly- 
heated house not being the same as for a hot, dry atmosphere. Wool is 
on the whole perhaps the best material to wear next to the skin. It is 
absorbent and permits of gradual evaporation, radiation, and ventilation. 
Cotton is absorbant, but allows of too rapid evaporation. Silk is good if 
closely woven, but it is too expensive for most people. 


1Read before the Textile Section, American Home Economics Association, Buffalo, 
July, 1924. 
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All garments should allow the wearer full freedom of movement, with 
no restriction of any part. It is also important that the total weight of 
clothing should not be sufficient to limit freedom in exercise or cause 
fatigue. 

Infants’ Clothing. These general principles hold good for infants. A 
baby needs one warm garment next to the skin, and except in very hot 
weather a second one for warmth, and finally an outer dress. The 
important point to bear in mind is the necessity for perfect freedom of 
body and for clothing light in weight. The inner garment should be of 
wool, preferably knitted, and not long enough to become soiled. It 
should reach the upper part of the napkin, to which it can be fastened 
with safety-pins. The binder of former days is mentioned merely to be 
condemned; only for a short time after birth is it permissible. 

The napkins should be of soft, absorbent material which will bear 
frequent washing. After each use, they should be washed—never used 
again after being merely dried. If there is more than one child in the 
family, the napkins should always be boiled, and those used by one should 
never be worn by another; without this, infections are likely. 

The garment which the child wears over the vest and napkin should be 
of flannel, except in hot weather, and should reach down over the feet. 
Among the best methods for dressing infants, as regards health and 
economy, is the layette by Dr. S. Josephine Baker, New York Mater- 
nity Center, and the New York State Dept. Health; this is sometimes 
called the new McCall Pattern of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. The best length for the infants’ first clothes I believe to be 
three-quarter length which can be used until the child begins to crawl. 
Long garments which are to be replaced by short ones in six or eight 
weeks are an unnecessary expense. 

Clothing for older children. In this case, too, garments should be warm, 
should permit of freedom of movement in all parts of the body, and 
should be easy to wash. Some sort of light-weight woolen shirt, prefer- 
ably a combination vest, should be worn next the skin. The other 
garments may vary in type, freedom and simplicity being the main fac- 
tors. Corsets for little girls should never be permitted; they only hamper 
the movements and tend to press on the chest and abdomen. An 
unboned waist which is not tight and which supports the stockings and 
possibly the skirt, is advisable; the one endorsed by the American Pos- 
ture League is excellent. 

Clothing for women. Generally speaking, women’s clothing has grown 
more sensible in recent years. The credit for this must be given largely 
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to the development of outdoor life and sports rather than to the desire 
to make clothing conform to health, and much educational work remains 
tobedone. For example, attention should be called to the possible harm 
from insufficient clothing. The majority of women and girls whom one ° 
see half-clad, dress in this way from choice and not necessity, and are 
subjecting themselves to serious dangers. In winter the apices of the 
lungs are likely to become congested from constant chilling and then 
offer a fine habitat for tubercle bacilli. Similarly, pelvic congestion is 
incident to insufficient clothing about the hips and legs, and is an impor- 
tant factor in predisposing to profuse and painful menstruation. Such 
dressing is prevalent among many college women to-day in spite of the 
fact that they are supposed to be under constant supervision of college 
doctors. 

The same general principles of hygiene hold in the selection of cloth- 
ing for adults as for infants and children with perhaps the added con- 
sideration of its social, psychological aspects. Undergarments should be 
sufficient for proper protection and decency The lower part of the 
body needs to be kept warm. Light-weight combinations, or light- 
weight flannel abdominal bands have prevented both minor and serious 
illness in women. The relation of dress to social hygiene is a subject 
demanding much attention in clubs and magazines. Never has modesty 
in dress been so much at a discount among our young girls. Who is to 
blame? I believe it is the women, the good, fine women of the country, 
because they do not refuse to wear immodest clothing or to let their 
daughters wear it. If these women would take a determined, united 
stand on this point, they would do much to bring about a different public 
sentiment. Adolescent girls have instincts and impulses which they 
themselves do not understand, and they need wise guidance and under- 
standing help.? 

Corsets. Are corsets harmful? Under what conditions may they be 
reconciled to health? These are questions which are being asked daily 
of physicians and health workers. The Life Extension Institute, which 
every year examines thousands of women who wish to learn how to keep 
well, has given long and careful attention to this phase of hygiene. 
Among the women examined, the Institute found that 70 per cent wore 
corsets which were wrong—not properly made, and frequently not 
properly fitted. It therefore called a conference of corset manufacturers 


2 For reference to hygiene of clothing, see Hygeia, November, 1923; JouRNAL oF Home 
Economics, 1923,15: 426; 1924, 16: 185. 
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and salesmen with a view to exchanging ideas and developing codpera- 
tion. This conference brought out clearly the importance of parallel 
action between designers, manufacturers, doctors, hygienists, and others. 
It also showed the need of educating the public to demand a corset giv- 
ing the support needed, rather than the fashionable silhouette, and the 
importance of teaching girls early in life to develop abdominal and back 
muscles by proper exercises, so that no support will be needed. 

In the well-developed, healthy woman the bodily machine itself holds 
the organs in place, and they are neither crowded out of their normal 
position nor allowed to sag. The crowding or sagging of the organs is 
known as ptosis or prolapsis, and a larger proportion of our women suffer 
from it. The principle causes are: (1) Poor muscular development of 
the abdominal wall, (2) child bearing which leaves it relaxed and unsup- 
ported; and (3) improper corseting which compresses the viscera down- 
ward and prevents normal use of the abdominal wall. The first two 
causes are to be regarded as predisposing. The last is the determining 
cause in practically all cases. Barring accidents, savage women seldom 
have ptosis, which is essentially a costume disease. Doubtless if a 
generation of girls were brought up with wholesome physical develop- 
ment and really hygienic clothing ptosis would disappear. The corset 
still worn by many women is a relic of barbarism. It laces behind, is 
fastened by hooking from above downward, and is frequently so much too 
high that it encroaches on the lower ribs, impedes the action of the 
diaphragm, exerts its maximum constriction about the epigastrum, and 
results in a figure of the hour-glass type dear to our grandparents. 

The essentials of a good corset in my opinion are: 1. It should lace 
in front. 2. It should reach the trochanters and no lower. 3. The 
upper border should not be high enough to touch the breasts, and should 
preferably be considerably lower. 4. It should be of suitable size. 
5. It should be as lightly boned as possible. 6. It should be equipped 
with garter straps. To be of any value it must be properly worn. It is 
best to adjust it when the wearer is lying down with a small pillow under 
the sacrum and hips, and none under the head, so that gravity keeps the 
viscera in their normal position. After the corset has been placed around 
the body, the garter straps should be fastened to the stockings to prevent 
the corset sliding up. It is sometimes advisable to equalize pressure by 
having the garter straps over the vertical, lateral, and dorsal parts of the 
thigh. The corset should next be laced from below upward, the lace 
being tied in three places; first, about the pelvic bones, second, at the 
level of the umbilicus; third, very loosely at the top of the corset. A 
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corset thus applied supports the viscera from below up and prevents 
sagging when the wearer arises. Dr. Eliza Mosher of Brooklyn, who has 
probably done more work along this line than any physician in the 
country, says that the dragging down of the abdominal and pelvic 
viscera by tight or improperly adjusted corsets causes more harm than 
the restriction of the organs in the chest. 

Clothing during pregnancy. Elaborate clothing is unnecessary and 
undesirable, but there is no reason why clothing worn at this time should 
be unsightly. Undergarments need little change, but they should be 
properly adjusted, so that they cause no pressure. Corsets should be 
generally omitted; if worn they should be very loose. Essential is it 
that there should be no constriction at the waist and no downward pres- 
sure on the abdomen. If there is decided discomfort from weight, this 
may be relieved by an abdominal belt which supports the lower parts. 
Such a belt serves to suspend the stockings, the attachment coming from 
the thighs. Suspender garters are preferable, however, and a good model 
has been issued by the New York State Department of Health. In 
general, the weight of the clothing should come from the shoulders, so 
there will be no pressure on the hips or abdomen. 

Foot clothing. No part of the human body is more abused than the 
foot. We all probably can think of more than one friend who is losing 
much of the joy of life because of foot consciousness. It rarely occurs 
to these people that they may be largely responsible for this condition, 
though probably nine times out of ten they are. There are few parts of 
the body more beautiful and more delicately put together than the 
feet, and just because of this, seemingly slight injuries often cause serious 
and prolonged trouble. The most important part of the subject is pre- 
vention; it is in work with children that the greatest hope lies. 

A few anatomical statements may help to understand the subject. 
The human foot is made up of 26 bones joined to one another by liga- 
ments, enforced by muscles, tendons, and fascia; if these supports loose 
their tension and yield, weak foot or flat foot results. The anterior and 
posterior muscles of the leg are largely responsible for foot control and 
strength, and hence the importance of developing and keeping them in 
good condition. The whole under surface of the foot does not come in 
contact with the ground, because the bones of the inner side are placed 
in the form of an arch known as the longitudinal arch. It is true that 
in infancy the whole of the under surface of the foot touches the ground, 
but this is due to a pad of fat under the arch, which is gradually absorbed 
during childhood. This arch is held in place largely by the muscles of 
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the leg. The strong coverings and tendons of these muscles spread out 
fanwise from the heel to the toes, distributions passing to all of the 
small bones of the foot and forming a powerful support. It is usually 
because this muscle weakens and gives way that flat foot results. Hence 
the importance of maintaining its integrity through exercise and care. 

In a normal foot the big toe lies in a straight line with the heel. The 
weight-bearing surface may be represented by a triangle, the points of 
which lie just behind the base of the big toe, behind the base of the little 
toe, and at the middle of the heel. Few persons to-day have normal 
weight-bearing surfaces, largely because their feet have been abused by 
shoes. In many shoes, high heels and narrow, pointed toes bring the 
weight of the body on the crowded toe joints, causing corns, callouses, 
bunions, weakened and flat arches, and such conditions as Morton’s 
toe, in which the pain is localized in the fourth metatarsal joint. Once 
acquired, some of these conditions can be relieved only by operative 
measures. There are other harmful effects from high heels. They 
change the center of gravityand throw the body forward, which demands 
certain compensatory changes in all parts of the body. In order to keep 
in balance the upper part of the body is thrown back, the lumbar curve 
is increased, the abdomen protrudes, the knees are semiflexed, and the 
lower spine becomes weakened, frequently causing iliac strain and inten- 
sive pain following down to the knee and ankle. In addition comes a 
train of misplacements and congestions such as prolapus of the stomach 
and bowels, constipation, indigestion, misplaced uterus, menstrual pain. 
We might add to this list accidents, decreased working capacity, deranged 
nerves, lack of exercise, poor posture,—nor should we forget that the 
story of bad feet writes itself in wrinkles and a look of old age. 

Survey of school children’s feet. How great need there is for education 
along this line was clearly shown by a survey made in a public school at 
Albany. 

The 225 children examined there were from 5 to 8 years of age, and in 
the kindergarten, first, and second grades. Their shoes and stockings 
were removed and notes were made of the manner of walking; the con- 
dition of the feet, both when relaxed and bearing weight; the type and 
fit of shoes; the fit of stockings, the condition of nails; and the hygiene 
of the feet. Sixty-nine showed faulty mode of walking, 47 had weak 
feet, 12 had flat feet, 154 wore faulty shoes, mostly too short, 131 wore 
too short stockings, 171 showed no care of nails, 169 showed poor foot 
hygiene. Corns and callouses were also noted. Most of the deviations 
from the normal were preventable, all admitted of correction and cure, 
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under proper treatment, but if neglected they would tend to cripple and 
impair the efficiency of the children for life. 

The findings for this group of children are undoubtedly typical of con- 
ditions in other public schools. Up to the present we have very meager 
data regarding the feet of school children, but effort is now being made 
to obtain fuller information on this important health problem. Persons 
interested in this branch of medicine have frequently hazarded a guess as 
to the prevalence of foot defects in school children, but the facts brought 
out by this survey indicate it has been greatly under-estimated. 
Parents, physicians, school and health authorities, and welfare workers 
should coéperate to provide for the periodic foot examination of all 
children, not only to discover any existing or threatened foot defects, but 
also to prevent them The importance of careful attention to the feet 
from infancy up cannot be overestimated. They should be bathed 
daily; the stockings should be carefully selected, making sure that when 
worn (not only when purchased) they are one-half inch longer than the 
foot actually measures from heel to toe; they should be changed fre- 
quently, turned and aired nightly, and kept carefully mended. The 
shoes also should be carefully selected; they should be at least one-half 
inch longer than the foot measures when the child is standing; they 
should have a straight inside line, and sufficient breadth to allow plenty 
of room for the toes to spread; the soles should be flexible; until the 
eighth year there should be no heel or a spring heel, unless it be in special 
cases, where a low, one-quarter inch, broad heel may be advisable. 
Careful attention should be given to the nails; they should be cut straight 
across, flush with the fleshy part of the toe, never in at the corners as 
this predisposes to ingrowing nails and infections. The daily use of a 
foot brush, especially on the soles of the feet and the nails, promotes 
circulation and better foot health. Foot exercises are also very useful. 
Prevention is greater than cure. Careful attention to such details early 
in life in the majority of cases mean foot health. Neglect will frequently 
result in faulty mechanism of the whole body and in decreased mental 
and physical efficiency. 

These suggestions may be summarized in the generally-accepted state- 
ment that clothing should be healthful, suitable, becoming, individual, 
and within one’s means. Those of us who try to teach its wise selection 
must remember that no matter how earnestly we urge these health 
measures on others, the greatest argument will be our own successful 
personal observance of them. We may well ask ourselves this question, 
have I acquired the health viewpoint and am I a good representative of 
what I advocate? 


EDITORIALS 


National Thrift Week. The birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
January 17th, will again usher in a National Thrift Week, during which 
the personal and patriotic reasons for providing for the future will be put 
before the public by press, pulpit, school, and every other agency that 
can be enlisted in the cause. Home economists, we take it for granted, 
do not need to have the arguments for thrift repeated. It may interest 
them, however, to see brought together some of its applications in their 
own field, and so this number of the JOURNAL carries several articles more 
or less directly concerned with thrift. Miss Fisk’s study (page 12): 
is particularly appropriate since it shows what women are doing in the 
way of provision for their own futures. Miss Buttrick (page 7) suggests 
that thrifty purchasing is not always simply a question of what you pay 
but sometimes also of how you pay. She further brings out the point 
that circumstances alter cases, and that what is thrifty for the Joneses 
is not necessarily thrifty for the Robinsons. Miss Cohan’s observation 
(page 33) goes still further in that direction and shows how what was 
wisdom of generations in one condition of society, becomes a brake on 
progress in another, and that in ideas of thrift, as in ideas of family 
authority, new occasions teach new duties. And finally Miss Kneeland, 
in her analysis of the economics of home economics (page 15), suggests 
other of the wider issues involved in the wise choice and utilization of 


goods. 


What Constitutes Thrift. Two rather distinct ideas seem to be 
current as to what the practice of thrift means. One confines it mainly 
to the saving and wise investment of money. The other is the wise 
spending of money and the careful utilization of the goods for which it is 
spent. Both may serve the purpose of providing for the future, but we 
suspect that the second is more fundamental. Ifa person has been trained 
to choose carefully each time money is to be spent and to care for his 
possessions so that they will give the maximum of satisfactory service, 
the chances are he will understand the personal advantages of a well- 
placed nest-egg and the national advantages of a wise consumption of 
goods. But if, as a child, he was not taught to spare the furniture or 


care for his clothes, and never went without a new toy when the old one 
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had been carelessly spoiled—in short, if he has not developed habits of 
general thrift, how can he when he reaches a man’s estate suddenly ap- 
preciate the virtues of providence or the economic sinfulness of waste? 
In these days when advertisers are using ail the devices known to art and 
science to persuade us to buy this, that, and the other thing, and when 
one hears on every hand the doctrine that economic progress depends 
on increasing the wants of the purchasing public, the firmest possible 
grounding in the principles of good selection and careful use is none too 
much to keep us in the road to thrift. 


Motives for Thrift. There is no use in winking the fact that 
strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leads to thrift,and that 
the desire to go in thereat is usually a cultivated one. Thorndike' has 
pointed out: 


Except for the tendencies to bring an attractive object to one’s lair and cher- 
ish it there and to collect and hoard certain small objects, man is by nature 
improvident. The parental instincts lead him to feed, nurse, cuddle and 
protect the infant and child, but not to save for its future welfare. : 

On the other hand there are, working against thrift, the very strong original 
tendencies toward gratifying the gross sensory appetites, and toward display, 
mastery and approval. 

As things are and have heen! in — communities, thrift reduces, or at least 
delays, the chance to win approval by “relief from hunger, georgeous display 
and other impressive behavior,” and to attain a superior mastery-status. The 
“tight-wad” is scorned; the meanly dressed girl feels inferior. 

The exercise of prudence about money and property is tolerated if not actu- 
ally scorned. 

In a less degree the instincts of adventure, rivalry, sex pursuit, parental love 
and general kindliness are also against thrift. Parents, for example, tend by 
original nature to indulge their children in food and toys, but not to take out 
life insurance. To make man thrifty his original love of notice, approval, 
mastery and sport, as well as his cruder animal appetites, have to be counter- 
acted by other tendencies or amended by dexterous training. 


The ways of counteracting these unthrifty tendencies in natural man 
appear to be chiefly by inhibiting them, either through rational insight 
or through unreasoned repression, and by amending them so that whereas 
they seemed to lead to disapproval, they may be made to lead to approval 
from one’s fellows. Fortunately these inhibitions and re-directions are 
not so hard to accomplish providing one goes about it wisely. 


1 Psychological Notes on the Motives for Thrift. E.L. Thorndike. Amneals of the Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 1920, 87: 212-218. 
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It is not so hard to make a youngster see that it is better to spend his 
Christmas money for one greatly-desired thing than to let it dribble 
away on sodas and movies, or that he gets more satisfaction from his 
tennis racket if he puts it away carefully than if he leaves it out over 
night. He can be induced to put his pennies in the bank or forego the 
pleasure of crumpling the pages of his new book, not because he wishes 
to provide for the future or because he realizes the superior value of 
unmarred volumes, but because he fears punishment or loves approval 
or wishes to have and do what other children do. 


Thrift and the Public. To win the esteem of one’s fellows by the 
practice of thrift depends, of course, on the esteem in which they hold it. 
The chief difficulties lie in the fact that people who theoretically admit 
the value of thrift actually value other things more and often scorn some 
of its practical applications. Women could save money by wearing cot- 
ton instead of silk stockings, but would their economy win them as much 
social approval as their shiny ankles? Most of them apparently think 
not. And silk stockings are only one relatively unimportant example 
among hundreds, some of them involving large expenditures. The great 
problem is how to make the prosperous, easy-going American public 
give greater approbation to wise economy than to luxury, and this when 
the purveyors of every conceivable article from automobiles to hair nets 
are urging them to buy more. 

The home conservation campaign of the Food Administration during 
the war was a wonderful example of how a high, common motive can 
make a nation disregard custom and comfort and turn from careless 
wastefulness to careful thrift. Thrift Week is an attempt to start the 
nation in the same general direction by the application of sweet reason- 
ableness unaccompanied by broad emotional appeal or general economic 
pressure. To carry us far, it must be followed throughout the year by 
constant reminders that real satisfaction can be gained from careful 
spending and using—that the economy of cotton has its beauties no less 
than the sheen of silk. The most important point of attack is, of course, 
with the young people. Is any one in a better position to show them 
what true thrift means than the home economists? 


From the Executive-Secretary. My autumn field trip took me to 
state home economics meetings in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Maine, to a meeting of the New England Association, and to an 
executive committee meeting of the New England Association in Boston. 
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I also paid a visit to Nova Scotia where I met a group of home economists 
representing dietitians, teachers, homemakers, extension and institu- 
tional workers, and found interest in the possibility of organizing a 
provincial organization. 

The state meetings were well attended and the programs showed en- 
thusiasm and seriousness of purpose which promise well for the future 
of these organizations. I was particularly interested in the excellent 
reports of the Buffalo meeting. No one who heard them could doubt the 
value of having a state representative present at such annual meetings. 

There is increasing interest in the organization of student clubs, and 
apparently an excellent opportunity for the state association to carry out 
the suggestion made in the program of work adopted last summer, to 
work for the organization of affiliated student clubs and help in furnishing 
program material. 

The states are finding the new membership forms more convenient 
than the old method in keeping accurate records and our brief experience 
in this office shows that not only are our records more accurate but there 
is a considerable saving of time and effort. 

More recently I attended the annual meeting of the American Country 
Life Association held at Columbus, Ohio, and the Land Grant College 
Association meeting at Washington. 

Legislative work has consisted largely of activity in behalf of the rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment. 

The main facts as to the organization, membership, publications, and 
program of work of the American Home Economics Association are given 
in a four-page leaflet recently printed. This is convenient for use in let- 
ters or for distribution at meetings. Copies will be supplied to officers 
and committees on request. 

The list of state presidents and secretaries reported to the Washington 
office by December 13 appears on pages 41 and 42. Where possible the 
date at which their terms expire is indicated. Most annual meetings are 
held either in autumn or spring and in most cases these officers are both 
elected at the same meeting and for one year, but there are a few ex- 


ceptions to these rules. 
Lita BANE. 


In Memoriam. Lucy Wallace Wade, an instructor in clothing at 
Purdue University, died on October 22 at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Lafayette, Indiana. On October 15 she submitted to an appendicitis 
operation from which she had apparently recovered, but on the evening 
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of the twenty-second she was stricken with an attack of heart trouble 
and died very suddenly. 

Miss Wade was born in Crawfordville, Indiana, but had lived most 
of her life time in Lafayette. She attended Butler College, Harvard 
University, and Columbia University where she had spent the past 
summer. She received her B.S. degree from Purdue University in 1919 
and expected to receive an advanced degree at Columbia University 
this next summer. Her mother, Mrs. H. H. Wade survives her, as do 
also two sisters and a brother. 

At the time of her death Miss Wade was chairman of the textile 
membership committee of the Textile Section, in the American Home 
Economics Association and was active in the work of the Indiana State 
Home Economics Association, the American Association of University 
Women, the local Pan Hellenic Club, and was president of the Lafayette 
Altruss Club. She was a member of the Alpha Chi Omega and Omicron 
Nu. 

Her charming personality, her broad vision, and her ability to in- 
spire others to do the best of which they were capable endeared her to 
her students and associates, and the University staff feels that it has 


lost a very valued member. 
M.L. M. 


Memorial to Ellen H. Richards. Friends of Mrs. Richards will 
be glad to learn that the alumni of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology are planning to place a bronze bas-relief in some suitable 
location in the Institute buildings as a memorial to her and her asso- 
ciation with the Institute. All persons interested are invited to help 
defray the costs for which one thousand dollars is needed. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the treasurer of the fund, Mr. Everett Morse, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Editorial Conference of Health Magazines. There are in the 
United States over a hundred magazines giving all or much of their space 
to the subject of health. A group of their editors met for mutual 
counsel during the Conference for Social Work in Toronto last summer, 
and a similar meeting was held during the convention of the American 
Public Health Association in Detroit last October, the editor of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics among the latter group. 

It was the consensus of opinion that it would be desirable to supply 
to the general public, through newspapers and popular magazines, a 
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digest of articles and items appearing in the various health bulletins; 
and it was also suggested that on suitable occasions these health maga- 
zines simultaneously give their support to movements in which they are 
jointly concerned. A committee was authorized to draft tentative 
advertising standards, and another was appointed to outline a per- 
manent organization for this editorial conference board. Mr. James A. 
Tobey of the National Health Council was continued temporary chair- 
man, and B. R. Rickards of the New York State Department of Health 
was appointed temporary secretary. 


Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. A resolution on this subject, 
unanimously passed by the U. S. Public Health Association at its 
annual convention in Detroit, October 22, 1924, is of sufficient interest 
to home economists to be printed here in full. 


Whereas carbon monoxide is one of the most wide-spread poisons in con- 
nection with human life and activities, and, whereas there has been a great 
increment in America in recent years in deaths and partial asphyxiation from 
this gas as well as a considerable extension in our knowledge regarding this 
form of poisoning and methods of preventing and controlling the same; 

Be it Resolved that all school courses and textbooks upon the general subjects 
of physiology, hygiene, sanitation and home economics shall contain a presen- 
tation of the hazards to health and life, methods of rescue and resuscitation 
from carbon monoxide poisoning, and furthermore, 

Be it Resolved that all general textbooks and instructions, printed or other- 
wise, upon the use and care of gas fired appliances, automotive and other inter- 
nal combustion engines, furnaces, stoves and carbinaceous fuel utilizing devices 
and mechanisms in general shall contain a presentation of the hazards to health 
and life, methods of rescue and resuscitation from carbon monoxide poisoning. 


Christianity in the Kitchen. This book by Mrs. Horace Mann was 
referred to in Miss Turner’s article on Antioch College, printed in the 
November issue of the JourNAL. After the article went to press Miss 
Turner wrote: “Antioch possesses no copy of this book; in fact, I have 
never seen a copy, and the department library would like very much to 
own it. Would it be reasonable for the JouRNAL to ask if any reader can 
tell us where we can beg, buy, or borrow a copy of Mrs. Mann’s book?” 
The JourNAL gladly passes on the inquiry. In case two copies come to 
light as a result, it would be delighted to add one to its own collection. 


OPEN FORUM 


Children’s Earnings in the Foreign-Born Family.' The foreign 
family generally represents the patriachal type where all decisions and 
money appropriations are made by the oldest male member, who is the 
head of the family. Having come from distant lands of persecution and 
poverty, these people think of America as the only land of hope, where 
they can find food, shelter, and clothing, the fundamental needs of man. 
They come here mostly for economic reasons and bring with them deep- 
rooted traditions and views of family life, with no intention of changing. 
Ignorant of our ways and unable to speak our language, it is no 
wonder that they find adjustment slow and difficult. 

To these families a large number of wage-earning children represents 
economic security. This is because the old-world conception of the 
relationships between parents and children is very different from ours. 
These parents consider that they own their children completely. The 
use of money in the foreign home is administered by the head of the 
family, regardless of the wishes of the individual who earns it. This 
results in anything but democratic living. Nor do the parents always 
make the wisest choice. Parents, for instance, might be inclined to save 
enough money to buy a little home in the suburbs, regardless of the con- 
venience of the rest of the family. Ownership carried with it a certain 
amount of social prestige in the small European town from which they 
come, and they do not realize that this does not happen in the same way 
or to the same degree in a new-world industrial civilization. 

When children must get the approval of one or both parents before 
using their own earnings for a self-chosen purpose, great difficulties and 
injustice arise. We often find a girl’s earnings appropriated for the use 
of her brothers either in business or for education. There are many 
foreign families where girls become drudges, in order to help a brother 
get his master’s or doctor’s degree. One or two cases from a New York 
East Side vocational school will show the sort of thing which is happening 
continually. 

Anna D., a capable girl who was graduated some years ago, has always 
hungered for higher education; she earns thirty dollars a week, but the 


1 From Alumnz Housekeepers Conference, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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family demands on her purse are so heavy that she has never been able 
to use her money for self-development or even to buy a dress or hat in 
season. Instead she has helped one brother through college and has 
contributed toward violin lessons for another, not because he is extra- 
ordinarily gifted, but because foreign parents as a rule like to have a 
musician in the family. Her father is only 50 years old, but he already 
feels too old to work. Yet he rules that home according to his own ideas, 
which are based on what undef present condition is an altogether false 
conception of relative values. 

Bertha T. comes from a home which is economically a little better off, 
but in which the prevailing idea is that the most important thing for a 
girl is to marry early, rather than to reach out for self-development or 
economic independence. She is allowed to keep money out of her earn- 
ings to buy cheap fineries and dribbles away her income merely to attract 
a suitable husband. 

Such things happen because parents do not know how to adjust their 
really unselfish regard for the welfare of the family to conditions in a 
modern industrial center where the unity and coherence of the family 
is so difficult to maintain, especially when the two generations look at 
life from such different points of view. To lessen this clash of opinions 
is one of the most important missions for the home economist who deals . 
with these families in school or social work. Parent study groups and 
home visiting give her a fine chance to win the elders’ confidence and to 
point out how and why things here cannot be expected to be the same as 
in the old country. She can also develop in the young people a more 
tolerant attitude toward their parents by showing why the latter hold their 
opinions, by explaining that the idea of the centralized family is a hold- 
over from the economic and social conditions under which their people 
have lived in the old land for generations, and that such tradition dies 
hard and painfully. It may be too much to expect that the elders shall 
fully adapt themselves to the new conditions and ideas, but if the younger 
generation can be brought to understand the older people better, it will 
do away with a great deal of the antagonism and the strained family 
relationships which are a source of unhappiness to all and which hinder, 
rather than help, growth. 

Rosa A. COHAN. 


Results of Homemaking Courses in a Part-Time School. The 
‘ homemaking work of the part-time school in Mt. Vernon, New York, 
is conducted in a house recently purchased by the Board of Education. 
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The furnishings for the house have been planned and carried out by 
the girls as a part of their homemaking course. For example, curtains 
for the entire house were made by the classes, and a second-hand din- 
ing-room set of table and six chairs was painted and decorated to har- 
monize with the general color scheme of the room. The girls work 
in groups in the various parts of the house, and gain initiative by as- 
suming responsibility for their various tasks. 

The majority of the girls are of foreign parentage and work principally 
in clothing factories and laundries. They frequently marry early and 
become directors of their own homes. 

Miss Maude Smith, the teacher of homemaking, reports the following 
results for the past year: 


Greater interest was apparent among the girls. At least half of them re- 
gretted that school did not continue all summer, and some attended when 
they did not have to. They have consulted with the teacher not only about 
their personal problems but also about those confronting their mothers and 
older sisters in keeping house and caring for children. 

The talks on nutrition led many girls to build up their health and weight, 
several showing marked improvement. 

Several girls were taken to the dentist and others induced to go. 

The girls took better care of the school property after their work in the home- 
making house and learned how to care for furniture. 

The girls were so interested in the house that they offered to contribute 
money to buy porch furniture and a victrola. 

One of the girls made draperies and curtains for her bedroom like the ones 
we have at school, raising the necessary money by baking cakes for her neigh- 
bors. Another girl made a bedspread at school like the one on the bed in 
school. 

In the spring some of the work done by the girls was exhibited at the 
school. Refreshments were prepared and served by the girls to about seventy- 
five parents, students and friends. 

During the year the teacher visited over fifty homes and several factories. 
She was surprised by the eagerness of the girls to have her visit them at their 
work and received a very cordial welcome from the employers whom she had 
opportunity to meet. 

In one home the mother had a new gas stove but did not know how to use 
the oven, so the teacher went again by appointment which ended in her giving 
the woman and a neighbor a lesson in making a cake. 


TREVA E. KAUFFMAN, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Albany, New York. 
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Applied Home Economics in Korea. To the foreign visitor the usual 
Korean home with its thatched roof, tiny dirt-floored kitchen, and small 
sleeping and sitting room, heated through a flue made of stones and dirt 
underneath the floor—and probably by the same fire that cooks the rice, 
fuel being a very scarce and expensive article in Korea—seems very small 
and poverty-stricken; but it explains why the dormitory of the Sin 
Myung Girls’ Academy was built Korean style, though with improve- 
ments. Most of the girls are poor, and while we wish to inspire higher 
ideals, we do not wish to make them dissatisfied with what their families 
can afford. Hence an adapted dormitory, home economics building, and 
practice house. 

There are four kitchens in the dormitory, four rice pots in each 
kitchen, and one rice pot to each room. There are at least four girls in 
every room and sometimes more, and they take turns cooking the meals 
under the direction of the room leader, who in turn is responsible to the © 
teacher in charge of the dormitory. The idea of the adapted dormitory 
and the girls doing their own cooking and taking care of the rooms is a 
good one, but for some time there had been reason to fear that some of the 
girls were undernourished. Last year during the winter term the 
teachers complained of sleepiness, poor work, and bad conduct among 
some of the pupils and it seemed that the long-awaited opportunity of 
the home economist had come. Accordingly, the girls in question were 
put together in one room with a very reliable older girl over them. 
They were from sixteen to nineteen years of age, and when they were 
weighed and measured, cases of underweight and narrow chests were 
found. At first I planned the daily menus, then it was done under my 
supervision by the head girl who was in one of the cooking classes. 

To the regular diet of rice and millet with pepper sauce we added meat 
once a week, fish twice a week, eggs once, and bean-curd twice. Until 
the fresh vegetable season came we used seaweed, both fresh and dried, 
dried turnips, and bean sprouts which the girls grew in their warm rooms. 
As for fats, they are very deficient in the Korean diet. The more 
moneyed people use the oil from sesame seed. This was too expensive 
for us so I induced the girls to use the cheaper peanut oil. 

The experiment lasted through two winter and three spring months. 
The cost of the extra food amounted to thirty cents per girl per month, 
but we found that almost enough to pay for this was saved on rice and 
millet. The girls gained in weight, ceased to be sleepy, did better school 
work, and had more ‘pep,’ as several outsiders observed who knew noth- 
ing about the experiment. Where two had failed at the end of the winter 
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term all passed with good margin at the close of the school in the 
summer. 

By watching the daily diet lists for two weeks I found that even among 
the more well-to-do girls in the dormitory the diets were very deficient, 
much more so than among pupils who live at home and bring cold lunches. 
The dormitory girls were eating considerably more rice than the down- 
town girls and very little vegetables and meat. Their breakfast con- 
sisted of rice and millet, the quantity of the latter depending upon the 
finances, and pepper sauce. Except that about once a week pickle and 
fish and occasionally a few vegetables were added, the other meals were 
much the same. 

These studies furnished an excellent means of learning about Korean 
foods. Later in the year we plan to have the four dormitory girls who 
had the practice house work the preceding term take charge of four rooms, 
and be responsible tome. Undermy supervision they will plan themenus, 
and do the buying as part of their course. Thus they will be graded, 
without which there seems to be little enthusiasm. We hope, however, 
enthusiasm for the sake of work well done will gradually develop. 

Each girl was required to keep an account of her time for two weeks. 
A Korean meal usually takes much longer to prepare than one of ours, 
but because the dormitory girls ate chiefly rice they spent on the average 
only one hour for breakfast, one-half hour for lunch and one hour for 
supper. Washing took four hours a week, ironing one to two hours, and 
cleaning two to three hours. 

One or two typical Korean foods are perhaps worth describing here. 
There is a candy made of rice by the use of barley which changes the 
starch to malt sugar. When unpulled it is black or dark brown, but after 
pulling it is golden brown and very good. The pulled is rolled in rice 
flour before it is sold, and for special occasions roasted sesame seed and 
peanuts are mixed with the candy. 

The Korean pickle, called Kimchi, is an oderiferous dish, good, but oh, 
so hot with red pepper! The ‘winter’ Kimchi is made of raw turnips 
and cabbage with titbits of fish and much red pepper. It is well salted 
down in the fall and allowed to stand until good and ripe. The summer 
variety is equally hot but may be made of other vegetables. 

A favorite salt sauce is made of beans, boiled, then dried, then soaked 
in water and fermented, and finally strained and salted. There is also 


a pepper sauce made with beans and much red pepper. 
Etta BELLE GRIMES, 


Sin Myung Academy, Taiku, Chosen. 
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A Permanent Camp for Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. Camp Wilkins, near 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture, Athens, is a new and perhaps 
unique enterprise. It combines the technical training of the summer 
short course with the wholesome camp life of the American girl and boy 
scout. It gives to rural boys and girls of Georgia a recreational outing 
and an inspirational awakening which sends them back to the farm with 
renewed energy and zeal. 

A site was selected on the agricultural campus overlooking the college 
farms and barns; it is in walking distance of any of the college labora- 
tories, yet far enough removed to be ‘in the woods.’ Accessible is also a 
large artificial lake, Kirota, which takes its name from its donors, the 
Athens Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 

The two-story concrete building is 200 feet long and 50 feet wide, and 
accommodates 150 to 200 campers. The lower floor is divided into recre- 
ation or assembly hall, dining room, andkitchen. The whole of the second 
floor is given over to well-ventilated sleeping quarters. The building is 
screened throughout, and adequate hot and cold showers add to the com- 
fort of the campers. 

Formal instruction is given to the girls in clothing, food, nutrition and 
health, while the boys study stock judging and agriculture. In accord 
with the old saying about all work and no play, ample time is given daily 
to organized recreation which makes the boys and girls anything but dull. 

Last summer 509 girls and 684 boys visited the camp during its seven 
weeks of operation. They were selected on the basis of scholarship, 
having completed and excelled in some phase of club work in their county. 
How proud they were to come and how determined was each to do better 
club work at home this winter, and come again next summer with his 
club mates! 

Camp Wilkins is named for a man of broad vision and a generous 
spirit who was himself a country boy and who loves the country boy and 
girl so much that he gave the $5,000 necessary to start the camp and thus 
assure for them some of the joys and privileges which he had needed 
but missed. 

MartILpA CALLoway, 
Assistant State Girls’ Club Agent, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 
DESIGN CONTEST 


The American Home Economic Association offers a prize of $50.00 to the person submitting 
the best design for an emblem of the Association, to be used on the cover of the JouRNAL oF 
Home Economics and on the stationery, programs, badges, and pins of the Association and 
its afliliated organizations. 

Character of Design. The emblem should embody the idea of the application of systema- 
tized knowledge of the home; it may suitably typify the ideal home and include the full name 
or initials of the American Home Economics Association. 

Qualifications of Contestants. The competition is open to any interested person. Mem- 
bers of home economics clubs and home economics students in high schools, normal schools, 
and colleges are especially urged to compete. Each person may submit as many designs as 
he likes. 

Form required. Drawings should be made in pen and ink on 6” x 9” bristol board. The 
name and address of the designer should be printed on the back of each drawing. 

Committee on Award. The award will be made by the following committee: 

Harriet Goldstein, Art Section, Division of Home Economics, University ef 
Minnesota, chairman 

Dr. Katharine Blunt, president, American Home Economics Association 

Helen W. Atwater, editor, JouRNAL or Home Economics 

Marion Clark, Art Section, Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 

Ellen Hillstrom, Art Section, Department of Home Economics, University of 
Wisconsin 

Emily Huger, Art Section, Department of Home .Economics, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute 

Basis of Award. The design will be judged according to suitability, beauty, and the 
technical possibilities of reproduction in black and white and on metal. 

In case none of the designs submitted are judged suitable, the committee reserves the right 
to withhold the award and arrange another contest. 

Date and Address. Competing drawings will be received between February 1, 1925, and 
April 1, 1925. They should be sent to Harriet Goldstein, Division of Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


TEXTILE SECTION 


Committee on Commercial Contacts—Fabric Swatches. With the aid of one of the largest 
distributors of cotton goods, Sadie Swenson, chairman, has arranged for a collection to be 
made of about two dozen half-yard samples representing new spring styles. It includes new 
weaves and cotton-rayon combinations and illustrations of hue, value, intensity, texture, and 
of the use of good line and spacing in textile design. The materials shown will range in price 
from about $0.35 to $1.25 per yard, and may be purchased in any part of the country. 

These swatches are put up in an attractive form suitable for filing and are equally valuable 
to college and high school teachers. An accompanying booklet discusses the principles in- 
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volved and the use of colors for different complexions. The price, $5.00, barely covers the 
cost of the swatches and mailing. As only a limited number have been made up, orders must 
be in by February Ist. 

Order direct from Amory, Browne and Company, 48 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Committee on Educational Essentials. The comprehensive surveys made during the last 
two years mark a decided advance toward better and more effective teaching of clothing and 
textiles. Through the help of this committee, the Textile Section hopes to encourage a 
logical presentation of clothing subject matter in the elementary and secondary schools, 
which will not be practical for the girl who leaves school at an early age, but will also furnish 
the foundation upon which work of real collegiate rank can be built later. 

Committee on Extension Work in Clothing. Marian Tucker, Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, is the chairman. Last year she made a survey of the clothing instruction needed 
and desired by rural women which has aroused interest in many fields besides our own and is 
being quoted very broadly. 

Standardization Commitiee. The work under the leadership of Rosamond Cook, 100 
Morningside Drive, New York City, is making marked progress. The codperation of the 
American Hotel Association and the National Laundryowners Association has made possible 
the extension of the wearing test on sheeting. Such hotels as the Waldorf-Astoria, Bellevue- 
Stratford and New Willard are now carrying on the study. The U. S. Bureau of Standards 
has consented to continue making the necessary analyses. 

Membership Committee. The recent death of Lucy Wade, chairman, took one of our most 
loyal workers and from many of us a greatly beloved personal friend. Although in delicate 
health at the time, she attended the Buffalo meeting where her enthusiasm and splendid 
spirit of coéperation were a most valuable help. Marie Schrass, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana, who has been acting as Miss Wade's assistant this Fall, will continue the 
work of the membership committee. It is hoped that every one interested in the work of the 
Section will join through her without waiting for a personal invitation. 

Cummittee on the Hygiene of Clothing. Irene Leiby of Decatur, Illinois, is the present 
chairman and has extensive plans to expand the work so well started by Miss Glanton. 

Clothing Contest. Asa means of stimulating interest in the study of textiles and clothing 
in high schools, a committee was appointed with Josephine Eddy of Auburn, Alabama, as 
chairman, to study the possibility of suggestions made by Lilian Peek and to publish the 
plan in a form available for all high school teachers. 

Research Committee. Ethel Phelps of the University of Minnesota is chairman, 

1925 Meeting. Aime Swainson, University of California, represents the Section on the 
general program committee. She welcomes suggestions as to speakers and subjects. 

The Section pledged loyal support to the graded membership program of the national 
association. Are you a contributing, supporting, or sustaining member this year? 


Ruta O’Brien, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 
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OFFICERS OF STATE HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATIONS 


AraBaMA: President, Ivol Spafford, Department of Education, State Capitol, Montgomery. 
Term expires April, 1925. Secretary, Katherine Jones, 714 Washington Ave., Mont- 
gomery. Term expires April, 1926. 

Arizona: President, Grace Ryan, Home Demonstration Agent, Phoenix. Secretary, Sara 
Kerr, 645 E. 3d Street, Tucson. Terms expire January, 1925. 

Arkansas: President, Connie Bonslagel, State Extension Service, Little Rock. Secretary, 
Elizabeth Gress, West Side Junior High School, Little Rock. 

Caurrornia: President, Saidee Stark, State Teachers College, Chico. Secretary, Amy Green- 
law, 3005 F Street, Sacramento. Terms expire May, 1925. 

Coiorapo: President, Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, 122 Administration Building, Denver. 
Secretary, Evelyn G. Jones, 753 Madison Street, Denver. Terms expire fall of 1925. 

Connecticut: President, Mrs. Marion E. Dakin, Connecticut Agricultura! College, Storrs. 
Secretary, Ada Harding, 689 Asylum Ave., Hartford. Terms expire May, 1926. 

Dexaware: President, Kathryn E. Woods, Newark. Secretary, Vernette Huntley, Newark. 

District or CoLumBIA: President, Emeline Whitcomb, Bureau of Education. Secretary, 
Elizabeth Lewis, 3316 Mt. Pleasant Street. Terms expire June 1925. 

Fioripa: President, Orpha Cole, County Home Demonstration Agent, DeLand. Secretary, 
Reba Harris, Diehl Upchurch Building, Jacksonville. Terms expire January 1925. 
Georcia: President, Erna E. Proctor, City Hall, Athens. Secretary, Clara Hasslock, Georgja 

State College for Women, Milledgeville. Terms expire June, 1925. 

Ipano: President, Dorothy Ellis, Moscow. Secretary, Ruth Fauble, Normal School, Lewis- 
ton. Terms expire November, 1926. 

Inurnois. President, Jenny Snow, Board of Education, Tribune Building, Chicago. Term 
expires fall of 1926. Secretary, Adah Hess, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Springfield. Term expires fall! of 1925. 

INDIANA. President, Mabel T. Wellman, Indiana University, Bloomington. Secretary, Mrs. 
Erma B. Christy, Ball Teachers College, Muncie. Terms expire April, 1926. 

Iowa: President, Lillian Orr, City Hall, Sioux City. Secretary, Margaret Baker, Iowa State 
College, Ames. Term expire fall of 1926. 

Kansas: President, Elizabeth C. Sprague, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Secretary, 
Agnes Saunders, Teachers College, Pittsburgh. 

Kentucky: President, Mary Gale Cawthorne, 732 South Second Street, Louisville. Secretary, 
Anita Burnam, Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, Lexington. Terms expire 
October 1925. 

Lousiana: President, Clyde Mobley, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 
Secretary, Mary Drago, Houma. 

Maine: President, Florence L. Jenkins, 140 Pine Street, Portland. Secretary, Mrs. Avva 
Mirtev, University of Maine, Orono. Terms expire November 1925. 

MARYLAND: Acting president, Edna McNaughton, University of Maryland, College Park. 
Secretary, Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College Park. 

Massacuusetts: President, Mildred C. Thomas, 138 June Street, Worcester. Secretary, 
Olga Grizzle, 68 Temple Street, Springfield. Terms expire April, 1925. 

Micuican: President, Ruth Ann Hood, Board of Education, Grand Rapids. Term ex- 
pires fall, 1926. Secretary, Florence Moore, Highland Park High School, Highland Park. 
Term expires fall of 1925. 

Minnesota: President, Francis Kelley, Court House, Minneapolis. Secretary, Edna Amidon, 
University Farm, St. Paul. Terms expire May, 1925. 

Mississippi: President, Esther Rogers, State Department of Education, Jackson. Secretary, 
Mary J. Wilson, Agricultural High School, Raymond. Terms expire May 1925. 

Missouri: President, Lilly Brucher, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. Secretary, 
Martha Porter, St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph. Terms expire November, 1926, 
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Montana: President, Florence Fallgatter, Montana State College, Bozeman. Secretary, 
Martha Kollmansperger, Great Falls. Terms expire November, 1926. 

NEBRASKA: President, Beulah I. Coon, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Secretary, Mrs. Merle D. Byers, University Place. Terms expire February, 1926. 

New Hampsutre: President, Mrs. Helen F. McLaughlin, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham. Secretary, Grace Wallace, High School, Concord. Terms expire October, 
1925. 

New Mexico: Presisent, Mrs. Walter Simpson, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
Secretary, Gladys Wilson. 

New York: President, Grace Schermerhorn, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Florence Winchell, New York State College for Teachers, Albany. Terms expire 
July, 1925. 

Norra Carona: President, Maude Wallace, State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh. 
Secretary, Katharine Moran, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh. Terms 
expire spring, 1925. 

Nortu Dakota: President, Christine Finlayson, Agricultural College, Fargo. Secretary, 
Grace Colton, University, Grand Forks. Terms expire October, 1925. 

Onto: President, Nancy Folson, Home Demonstration Agent, Norwalk. Secretary, Mrs. 
Agnes Ludman Billman, R. F. D. # 5, Dayton. Terms expire May, 1925. 

Oxianoma: Presideni, Clara Kimble, Box 1925, Tulsa. Secretary, Frances L. Brown, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Orecon: President, Helen Lee Davis, 2723 Jackson Street, Corvallis. Secretary, Margaret 
C. Morehouse, 2723 Jackson Street, Corvallis. Terms expire spring, 1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA: President, Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, Board of Education, Grant Building, 
Philadelphia. Secretary, Edna M. Randall, State Normal School, Indiana. Terms ex- 
pire December, 1924. 

Ruove Isianp: President, Alice L. Edwards, Kingston. Secretary, Margaret McDowell, 
87 Weybosset Street, Providence. Terms expire October, 1925. 

Soutu President, Lalla Martin, Zabel Apartments, Spartanburg. Secretary, 
Blanche Tarrant, Extension Service, Greenwood. Terms expire spring 1925. 

Soutu Dakota: Acting president, Esther Brown, City Schools, Ipswich. 

TENNESSEE: President, Lula Tunison Farm Bureau, Memphis. Secretary, Byrde Wright, 
774 Tate Avenue, Memphis. Terms expire spring 1925. 

Texas: President, Jessie W. Harris, State Department of Education, Austin. Secreiary, 
Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin. Terms expire fall, 1926. 

Uran: President, Mrs. Rose H. Widtsoe, 382, Wall Street, Salt Lake City. Secretary, Effie 
Warnick, Brigham Young University, Provo. 

VeRMONT: President, Leonora B. Armstrong, Cavendish House, Proctor. Secretary, Bar- 
bara Hunt, 57 South Union Street, Burlington. Terms expire October, 1925. 

Vircinta: President, M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers’ College, East Radford. Secretary, 
Frances Tabb, Portsmouth. 

WasHincTon: President, Frances B. Skinner, Washington State Normal, Ellensburg. Sec- 
retary, Stella Pearce, 415 East Olive Street, Seattle. Terms expire October, 1925. 
West Vircinia: President, Katherine Kearney, High School, Charleston. Secretary, Mary 

Burns, 1105 Locust Avenue, Fairmont. 

Wisconsin: President, Bessie May Allen, State Normal School, Stevens Point. Term expires 
November 1925. Secretary, Mrs. Harriet Gordon, 710 Western Avenue, Watertown. 

Wyominc: President, Jane Beck, Rock Springs. Secretary, Mrs. N. D. Prugh, Box 750, 
Lander. Terms expire October, 1925. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Hygienic Fundamentals of Food Handling. 
By Cartes and ALBert C. 
Hunter. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1924, pp. 217. $3.00. 

Many books have been written on food 
production but very few on its conservation. 
This subject has become of more general 
interest with the increasing cost of food and 
with the greater use of perishable foodstuffs 
and their transportation over long distances. 
Since the passage of the Pure Food Laws 
more attention has been paid to measures 
necessary to prepare food for the market 
and to keep it in good condition until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer. 

The first part of this book gives principles 
underlying the need for care in handling 
foodstuffs. All foods change on standing, 
the rate being dependent on chemical com- 
position, especially water and protein con- 
tent, on the physical forms of components 
and on conditions for control of the action of 
enzymes and microérganisms. Commercial 
methods in common use for preserving foods, 
the essentials of cleanliness to avoid the 
different types of spoilage, and also methods 
for inspection of samples are discussed. 
Bacterial types of food poisoning are pre- 
sented in a simple, non-technical manner 
providing the general reader with the scien- 
tific facts he needs in forming opinions as to 
the truth of accounts of food-poisoning out- 
breaks. Sources of bacteria and conditions 
for their multiplication are considered and 
recommendations as to means for preventing 
food poisoning are given. 

In the second part of the book, the general 
principles previously developed are applied 
to particular products,—cereals, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, pickles and sauerkraut, milk, 
and all classes of anima! foods high in pro- 
tein. Methods of handling foods depend 
on whether they are stable, like cereals and 
other refined products, semi-perishable like 
apples and potatoes, or perishable like fresh 


meat, milk, and berries. Each food presents 
a separate problem, and the phases empha- 
sized in each chapter vary with the educa- 
tional need as the food inspector sees it. 

Much accurate and authoritative infor- 
mation has been brought together but, 
especially in the second portion of the book, 
the impression grows that it could have been 
more advantageously and interestingly ar- 
ranged if the authors had kept a particular 
group of readers in mind. There are de- 
scriptions of processes of interest to all 
groups of workers with foods, whether in the 
home, the laboratory, the factory or the 
store. Its bibliographical citations add to 
its value for teachers, students, investigators, 
and in some cases general readers. The book 
is a much-needed one as reference material 
for courses in chemistry and bacteriology 
of foods. 

Laura McLAuGcaLIN, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Administration of Vocational Education. By 
Artuur F. Payne, Ed. D. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1924, pp. 
354. $3.00. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the 
preface by the writer, is “to develop methods, 
standards, requirements and practice in the 
organization and administration of schools 
and classes in a certain precisely defined field 
of vocational education, namely, industrial 
education.” The word vocational in the 
title is, therefore, somewhat misleading, 
because the book is given over largely to a 
discussion of the problems in the narrower 
field of industrial education. The use of the 
more inclusive term is, however, to a certain 
degree justified by the fact that the statutes 
and rulings which regulate industrial edu- 
cation regulate also all other types of voca- 
tional education. It is also true that certain 
principles of method should underlie all types 
of vocational instruction. 
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The chief value of the book to the worker 
in the home economics field lies in the fact 
that it gives in convenient form not only 
the actual text of the federal act, but also 
established policies, interpretations and rul- 
ings applicable to a greater or less degree to 
different types of vocational education. 
Much of this material has not been readily 
available hitherto. 

Home --snomics education receives little 
attention and no references to it are to be 
found in the index except under other head- 
ihgs. The outline printed in Appendix A 
suggests only the topics which should be 
considered in a standardized state program. 
The fact that the book contains a large 
amount of information in regard to the or- 
— and administration of the whole 

tional program assists the home eco- 
nomics worker to orient herself in the larger 
field. The discussion on page 162 in regard 
to the desirability of placing work “on a 
useful and productive basis’ is particularly 
good and the application can be readily 
made to home economics classes. What the 
author says on page 209 in regard to the 
adaptation of instruction to the needs of 
students in the industrial evening classes, 
applies equally well to the teaching of home 
economics; “Sooner or later tests will have 
to be developed for testing the apperceptive 
basis of evening class students.” In both 
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subjects students are likely to bring con- 
siderable knowledge and skill from their own 
experience and there is danger that the 
teacher may be “casually passing over 
items about which the class has no under- 
standing” or, on the other hand, he may be 
found “painstakingly demonstrating, illus- 
trating and developing items about which 
the class is as expert as he.” It is encour- 
aging, from the educational point of view, 
to note that the writer frequently urges that 
more attention should be given to the reasons 
for processes and that technique should not 
monopolize the attention of the instructor. 
The book will render its greatest service 
to the two groups of readers for whom, as 
Dr. Payne indicates in the preface, it was 
designed. It should be of great value to the 
superintendent of schools who has the re- 
sponsibility for the introduction or adminis- 
tration of vocational education and to super- 
visors and directors of the different branches; 
it should alsu prove a valuable reference book 
for students in departments of education in 
norma! schools, colleges, and universities. 
It brings together full, authentic, and well- 
organized material in regard to a kind of 
educational activity which is stil! very new, 
and about which there is comparatively 
little clear thinking at the present time. 
Mary E. PARKER, 
Western Reserve University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Health and Cleanliness. By M. V. O'SHEA 
J. H. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 279. $.80. 
A revision of the second book in the Health 

Series of Physiology and Hygiene (see 

Journat 1924, 16: 658) intended for chil- 

dren in the intermediate grades of the ele- 

mentary school; deals with the reasons for 
and practice of personal, household, and 
community cleanliness and sanitation. 


The Book of Breast-Feeding. By Hester 
Viney. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924, pp. 75. $1.00. 

A presentation of the advantages and 


technique of breastfeeding; intended for the 
use of mothers, wet nures, midwives, and 
nurses; gives practical suggestions for the 
care to be given the mother and baby at 
different periods, for meeting common diiti- 
culties, and for weaning; written from the 
Enulish standpoint but applicable to Ameri- 
can conditions; has a foreword by Dr. Eric 
Pritchard. 


The Well-Dressed Woman. By ANNE 
Rittennouse. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1924, pp. 216. $2.00. 

A popular discussion by an experienced 

writer on the subject; emphasizes the im- 
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portance of adapting the prevailing styles 
to individual personality; considers the 
selection of clothes for women of different 
physical types, occupations, and residence; 
includes an opening chapter by Jean Worth 
and ten precepts by Paul Poiret. 


Outwitting the Weasels and New-fangled 
Notions. Two Plays for Children. By 
HELEN HARRINGTON, adapted from Stories 
by Crara D. Prerson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924, pp. 139. $2.00. 
Plays in which most of the characters are 

birds or animals; the first presenting the 
advantures of ovenbird, quail, and other 
common birds in their encounters with a 
family of weasels; the second showing what 
happened among the poultry and animals on 
an old farm taken over by a man with mod- 
ern ideas of farming, especially of poultry- 
raising; includes practical suggestions for 
costumes and stage settings. 


A Study of Masturbation and Its Reputed 
Sequele. By Joun F. W. MEAGHER. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 1924, 
pp. 69. $1.50. 

A non-technical discussion of a little- 
understood subject, intended to inform the 
layman as to its prevalence, real and sup- 
posed dangers, and the generally accepted 
methods of treatment. 


Growth. By G. R. pe Breer. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1924, pp. 120. 
$2.50. 

A discussion of the phenomenon of growth 
from the biological point of view by a dem- 
onstrator in zoology and comparative 


anatomy at the University of Oxford; de- 
scribes the process in frogs and in plants, 
with certain instances of special phenomena 
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in the case of other animals; includes chap- 
ters on such topics as regeneration, asexual 
reproduction, effect of external conditions, 
rate, growing smaller, and inorganic an- 
alogies; gives a list of references to the litera- 
ture of the subject; too technical for the 
ordinary reader but suitable for college 
students already somewhat familiar with 
biology. 

The Romance of the Holes in Bread. A plea 
for Recognition of the Scientific Laboratory 
as the Testing Place for Truth. By I. K. 
Russett. Easton, Pa.: The Chemical 
Publishing Co., 1924, pp. 156. $1.50. 

A book for laymen by the editor of Baking 
Technology; traces the development and gives 
the more important facts of microbiology 
as they affect human welfare; makes special 
reference to the contributions of Pasteur, but 
describes also those made by David Starr 
Jordan, Heinus, and others; includes a chap- 
ter on scientific development in the baking 
industry. 


Education Moves Ahead. By EvcENE Ran- 
potpH SuiTH. With an Introduction by 
Cuar_es W. President Emeritus, 
Harvard University. Boston: The At- 
lantic Monthly Press, 1924, pp. 143. 
$2.00. 


Experimental Practice in the City and 
Country School. Edited by CaRoLiIne 
Pratt. With a Record of Group Seven 
by Luta E. Wricut. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924, pp. 302. $2.50. 


The Soul of the Moving Picture. By WALTER 
S. Broom. Translated from the German 
by ALLEN W. PorTeRFIELD. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924, pp. 168. $2.50. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


Heyl, G. Colloidal Properties of Dyes. 
Color Tr. Jour. 1924, 14: 149-151. 
Art. III. 

The colloidal state of dye particles is a 
purely physical condition consisting of the 
disperse phase and the disperse medium. 
A colloidal dye solution can be both negative 
and positive depending upon the nature of 
the electrotype and suspensoid contained. 
The colloidal dyes of opposite signs precip- 
itate in a mixture. Aqueous dye solutions 
possess colloidal properties. The Michaelis 
group of dyes are classified according to their 
colloidal characteristics as crystalloids or 
totally soluble dyes; semi-colloids, or par- 
tially soluble dyes and colloids; and totally 
or almost totally unsoluble dyes. Reference 
is made to the conclusions of Teague and 
Buxton that ‘natural dyes’ are produced 
when (1) a highly colloidal dye is precipitated 
by a second colloidal dye, (2) solutions of a 
weakly colloidal dye and a highly colloidal 
dye unite, and (3) two weakly colloidal dyes 
unite. There is incomplete precipitation, 
and excess of either component is necessary 
_to re-dissolve the precipitate. 


Heyl, G. Colloidal Properties of Dyes. 
Color Tr. Jour. 1924, 15:46. Art. IV. 
The four theories of dyeing are given— 

chemical, mechanical or physical, electrical, 

and colloidal (diffusion and absorption). 

The colloidal-diffusion theory was first used 

by F. Krafft in 1895. He believed that this 

dyeing process consisted in the disposition 
by colloids in the fibre in the form of globules 
or membrane which because of being very 
plastic, possess the power of clinging to 
solid bodies. W. P. Dreaper in his “Chem- 
istry and Physics of Dyeing” 1906, main- 
tains a “pure absorption by the fibre” 
theory. Picton and Linder found that the 
process of dyeing is closely connected with 
the electrical charge carried by substances in 
colloidal solution. Pelet proved definitely: 

(1) the electrical properties of solutions, 

colloidal and crystalloidal; (2) the contract- 

electrification and surface tension expressed 
in terms of capillary attraction; (3) the 


effect of temperature on the above phe- 
nomena, leaving open the question of the 
possibility of chemical reaction between 
fibre and dye. Gee and Harris in 1909 found 
that the fundamental energy of the dyeing 
process is always electrical. 

Industrial application of colloids in dyeing 
is still limited. Recently colloidal metals 
used in experimental and applied medicine 
have been found on the market. 


Matthews, J. M. Features in Modern Silk 
Dyeing. Color Tr. Jour. 1924, 14: 125- 
128, 189-192. 

Silk has been affected more than any other 
fiber by the discovery of coal-tar colors. 
Acid dyes are the principal ones used for silk. 
The presence of salt is likely to cause spots 
in silk dyeing. There is a demand for goods 
dyed so as to be fast to a hot neutral soap 
solution such as commonly used in home 
washing of silk garments. Acid dyes with 
mordant are much used on silk. Sub- 
stantive dyes may be “developed.” Sulphur 
and vat dyes are not suitable for silk. 


Cagliostro, Emile. Features in Modern Silk 
Dyeing. Color Tr. Jour. 1924, 15: 
23-28. 


Proper weighting of silk is considered 
desirable, for example, using  suflicient 
weighting to regain weight lost by removal 
ofgum. This reduces the cost of the finished 
goods. Effects desired in finished silks re- 
quire weighting. Tannin is used in black 
silk to bring it up to weight. Tin com- 
pound properly used in weighting colored 
silks does not affect the luster or softness and 
acts as a mordant for many dyes. 


Matthews, J. M. Classification of the 
Methods of Dyeing Wool. Color Tr. 
Jour. 1924, 14: 78-80, 141-144; 15: 7-8. 
Wool fiber is complex in chemical] structure 

and no doubt forms physical as well as 

chemical combinations with some dyestuffs. 

For basic and substantive use neutral bath. 

Low temperature required to retard velocity 

of the dyeing reaction. Basic dyes give 
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brilliant but fugitive colors. Acid dyes less 
brilliant but more fast. Diluents as dex- 
terine, salt, Glauber salt, sometimes found 
in dye effect results. Importance of house- 
hold dyeing shown by fact that $10,000,000 
worth of domestic package dyes were sold in 
this country last year. Archil and turmeric 
from vegetable sources act as direct dyes 
on wool. There are few cases where an 
alkaline bath is used for wool dyeing. 


Heuthwaite, Stephen. Methods of Altering 
the Color Properties of Wool. Color Tr. 
Jour. 1924, 14: 102-104. 

According to an article summarized from 
The Textile Mercury, mordanted and un- 
mordanted wools may be mixed, spun, and 
woven and then dyed to produce melanges. 
Chlorinated yarn mixed with untreated 
yarn will give a dark and light effect when 
dyed because the chlorinated wool absorbs 
the dye more quickly. White stripes or 
patterns may be produced by treating some 
of the yarns with tannin which makes wool 
insensitive to ordinary wool dyestuffs. 
Treatment with a hot solution of formal- 
dehyde renders the wool insensitive to alka- 
lies and permits them to be dyed with sulphur 
dyestuffs. The well-known Vigoureaux proc- 
ess for printing wool slubbing, gives a 
speckled or mixed black and white effect in 
finished cloth. 


Matthews, J. M. Peculiarities in Dyeing 
due to Fiber Structure. Color Tr. Jour. 
1924, 14: 93-97. 

Fibers of the same kind show wide varia- 
tion in their behavior toward dyestuffs and 
matching is often difficult. Cotton varies 
the least of all fibers. Variation in the struc- 
ture of silk causes it to react unevenly in 
weighting and dyeing processes. 


Matos, Dr. L. J. Tapestry Yarn Printing. 
Text. World. 1924, 65: 115-117. 
Reprinted from Dyestuf, a publication 

of the National Aniline and Chemical 

Company, Inc. Each single warp yarn 

must be printed so that where it is looped on 

the surface of the carpet a certain design 
will appear. The method of making trial 
swatches of printing colors is described. 
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Lithography Applied to Textiles. Text. 

World. 1924, 65: 137. 

In some specialized forms of textile 
printing lithographic printing may be used. 
The cost of engraving copper rolls for cylinder 
printing is too expensive for a small lot of 
printing. The process may be used on felt 
for samples of rug designs, labels for coats, 
unit garments, as package goods. The proc- 
ess is a form of resist printing and it re- 
quires a separate impression for each color. 


Plasticity as an Important Property of 
of Cotton. Text. World. 1924, 65: 133. 
In a review of an article in Journal of the 

Textile Institute an account is given of an 

apparatus for measuring the plastic proper- 

ties of fibers and of a study to show their 
relation to the properties observed in manu- 
factured goods. An example of plasticity 
is found in the fact that cotton fibers when 
held twisted or stretched gradually acquire 

a permanent change of shape. Plasticity 

is the opposite of elasticity. 


Freeman, A. Clyde. Schreiner Calendering. 

Text. World. 1924, 65: 123-125. 

The Schreiner process of lustering cotton 
goods consists of embossing the surface by 
means of a number of fine parallel lines 
engraved on asteel roll. Schreiner originally 
used 250 lines or more to the inch. The 
construction of the cloth determines the 
number of lines on the drum. Fine warp 
sateens are best adapted to this process. 
A pressure of 40 to 50 tons is used. 


Report of Secretary of Association of Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers, Roy Cheney. 
Text. World. 1924, 65: 113-115. 

The standardization committee for the 
Underwear Manufacturers Association has 
appointed Mr. Charles Hamlin as research 
fellow and he will carry on investigations at 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. One line 
of work will have to do with standard sizes 
and measurements for knit underwear to 
be adopted. Extensive research on artificial 
silk will be carried on. With the codpera- 
tion of the Laundryowners’ National Asso- 
ciation investigations will be made of 
shrinkage and proper laundry methods for 
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knitted fabrics, both in the commercial 
laundry and at home. 


Swindells, E. The Printing of Acetyl Cellu- 
lose. Color Tr.Jour. 1924,14: 163-164. 
Celanese silk is a cellulose product in 

combination with acetic acid. Its behavior 

toward dyestuff is unlike that of viscose and 
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nitrocellulose. Basic, acid, and chrome 
colors may be used but not direct or mordant 
cotton colors. A special process has been 
worked out for printing celanese. Since it 
is used chiefly in knitted goods, it is possible 
to use hand block printing on most fabrics 
made of it. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Child Health Publications. The American 
Child Health Association has added five to the 
list of attractive publications which it sells at 
nominal prices: Seeing is Believing—How to 
Visualize Health Through Posters and Other 
Projects, price 10 cents; Underweight 
Reference Tables, constructed from Data 
of the Baldwin-Wood Weight-Height-Age 
Tables, price 5 cents; The Scales—The Part 
They Play in the Child Health Program, by 
George P. Palmer, Dr. P. H., Director of 
Research, American Child Health Associa- 
tion, together with a Statement on Weighing 
and Measuring, A Guide to Progress in 
Health, By L. Emmett Holt, M.D., price 
15 cents; Milk, an illustrated folder printed 
in color, price 6 cents; and Happy’s 1925 
Calendar, with 12 amusing pictures and 
captions, price 25 cents. These may be pur- 
chased from the Association at 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Quantity prices are for- 
warded on request as is also a description 
list of the Association’s publications. 


Junior High Schools. A list of a dozen 
books on this subject is given the Journal of 
the National Educational Association for 
September-October, 1924. The earliest is 
dated 1917. From that date until 1923, the 
volumes deal largely with the general 
question of organization and administration. 
Most of the more recent ones discuss such 
special topics as the psychology of pupils and 
methods of teaching individual subjects—an 
indication of the rapid development of the 
junior high school movement. 


Problems and Projects in Related Science. 
The University of Missouri Bulletin, Volume 


25, Number 30, Education Series 14, by 
Mary L. Klinger and Lilian Sensintaffar, is 
entitled “Related Science for use in Voca- 
tional Home Economics Classes of Missouri 
High Schools.” It gives outlines for 25 
problems and projects, with suggestions and 
sample lessons, and is based on two years 
experimentation with classes in the Uni- 
versity High School connected with the 
School of Education. 


Health Recipes. The National Dairy 
Council, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, has issued a collection of recipes in 
ingenious form, which may be used in its 
original semblance of a book, or as separate 
cards, the material on each page being 
arranged and the pages perforated with the 
idea of separating them into the cards, each 
complete in itself and suitable for use in a 
file. There are twelve such sheets or thirty- 
six cards of recipes of milk dishes, with three 
sheets or nine cards giving menus, index, and 
general information. The book is attrac- 
tively printed and bound in colors. 


Social Welfare Administration. This is 
the name of the new bi-monthly magazine 
issued by the publishers of Better Times, 
as the successor of the section of Better 
Times which was known as Money Raising 
and Administrative Methods. It is intended 
for executives and directors of charitable 
organizations, welfare institutions, and other 
social agencies. The subscription price is 
$1 a year, or $2 with Beiter Times. A free 
sample copy will be sent on request to any- 
one interested. The publication office is 
at 100 Gold Street, New York. 
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New Treatments for Cotton and Ramie. 
Charles Schwartz of the Philana Company, 
Basle, Switzerland, is reported in The 
Science News-Letier as having invented a 
new method of treating cotton fibres which 
gives them characteristics somewhat like 
those of wool. The fibres are immersed in a 
concentrated nitric acid which makes them 
more curly, gives them a rougher surface, 
and greatly increases both their tensile 
strength and their resistance to scraping. 
Fabric woven from the treated fibres, which 
are called philanized cotton, is said to 
resemble wool in wear, warmth, and 
appearance. 

The same article refers to methods de- 
veloped in England for treating ramie fibres 
with nitric acid. If the fibres are dipped for 
three minutes in cold concentrated acid they 
gain slightly in weight, considerably in 
strength, and take dyes better; if they are 
dipped under tension they acquire a silky 
lustre; if without stretching, they are made 
to resemble wool. 


Quality Standards in Industry. A recent 
bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States urges the more general adop- 
tion of standards for quality in the products 
of the different industries as a means of 
securing good will and a valuable business 
asset, and lists some thirty national organ- 
izations of manufacturers who have already 
taken definite steps in this direction. Of 
special interest to home economists in this 
list are those concerned with wool, blankets, 
poultry, butter and eggs, rice, salt and silk, 
and the products of bakers, jewelers, and 
pickle packers. 


Money Value of Education. A seven-page 
list of references on this subject has been 
published by the U. S. Department Interior, 
Bureau of Education, as Library Leaflet 
No. 24. Copies may be purchased for 
5 cents each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Oral Hygiene Exhibit. A month hygiene 
and health exhibit was held in the Astor 
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Library, New York City, from November 
10 to December 5, under the auspices of the 
Allied Dental Council, an organization of 
over three thousand dentists with office at 
425 Lafayette Street, New York. As Col- 
liers’ Magazine remarked, ‘Why can’t some- 
what similar exhibits be staged wherever 
they will do good—which, of course, means 
everywhere?” 


A Tale of Milk. The Red Cross Courier 
quotes what a small Italian girl in Topsham, 
Maine wrote about nutrition in a school 
essay, the subject of which she chose herself: 
“Once there was a widow. She had 16 chil- 
dren. They lived in a shoe for a house and 
were very poor. The poor mother didn’t 
know what to give to eat to the children. 
She gave them ice cream, candy, spunge 
cake, etc. They were very thin they had a 
cat and a dog and they were thin too. 

“So one day the poor widow got an advice 
from the Red Cross Nurse. The nurse help 
her so she could move into a new house. The 
poor widow gave her children three glasses 
of milk each day and they grew very fat, 
the children, cat and dog and the widow. 
They were all correct weight and they lived 
happy ever after.” 


Monument to Dr. Beaumont. In Hygeia 
for November, 1924, is reproduced a photo- 
graph of a granite monument erected on a 
bluff on Mackinac Island and bearing the 
inscription, “Near this point, Dr. William 
Beaumont made those experiments on Alexis 
St. Martin which brought fame to himself 
and honor to American medicine.” 


Museum Work. This bi-monthly maga- 
zine, which is the organ of the American 
Association of Museums, in its issue for Sep- 
tember-October, 1924, includes two articles 
suggestive to home economists interested in 
the illustrative material and codperation with 
museums:—The Functions of Reproduc- 
tions in a Small Museum, by Elizabeth 
Whitmore, referred to in an editorial in the 
Journat for July, 1924, and The Place of 
the Museum in University Instruction by 
Frank Collins Baker, University of Illinois. 
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A Baker’s Dozen and Ship’s Biscuit. 
How a Dutch baker was frightened by 
the devil and coaxed by St. Nicholas to 
call thirteen a dozen was told in an ad- 
dress delivered by Mayor Walter H. Rem- 
ington of New Bedford before the New 
England Baker’s Association and printed in 
part in Baking Technology for September, 
1924. The article also gives a picturesque 
if not appetizing account of how ship’s bis- 
cuits were made and used in the famous 
days of New Bedford whaling. 


Progress in Negro Education. At the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, held in 
Dallas last summer, reports were presented 
which showed general improvement in negro 
education and in codperation between the 
white and black races, though much still 
remains to be done especially in providing 
more room for negro children in both urban 
and rural schools, better trained and better 
paid negro teachers, and better supervision. 
Appreciation was expressed of the continued 
codperation of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and such private institutions as 
denominational boards, the General Educa- 
tional Board, the John F. Slater Fund, the 
Jeanes Funds, the Rosenwald Fund and the 
Phelps Stokes Fund. 

During October announcement was made 
by the Hampton-Tuskegee Endowment 
Fund of a gift of $1,000,000 from the General 
Educational Board to the two institutions 
jointly, dependent on their raising a similar 
amount. 

Rev. A. A. Kidwell, a well known worker 
in negro education in South Africa who has 
recently studied the subject throughout the 
United States is reported by the Tuskegee 
Messenger to have said that the achievements 
of the American negro in industry, agriculture 
and business had no parallel elsewhere and 
proved that education makes him a more 
capable worker and a better citizen. It 
appears that the opposite opinion is common 
in South Africa and that the relations 
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between the races there are more difficult 
and the natives under greater handicaps 
than with us. 


High School Students’ Reading. The 
Educational Research Bulletin of the Ohio 
State University for September, 1924 reports 
a study by Weiser and Ashbaugh of books 
read by about 2500 pupils in junior and 
senior high schools. In general girls read 
more than boys. First choices were usually 
books not on the list of required reading. Of 
the 25 books most commonly read, some 
were of the best quality but one-third were 
decidedly questionable. 


Marketing Investigations. An interesting 
article on this subject by Day Monroe in the 
Teachers College Record (Columbia Uni- 
versity] for September, 1924, shows the ac- 
tual cost of various food materials as pur- 
chased in large and small containers, the per- 
centage of waste in different parts of fruits 
and vegetables and the cost per pound of the 
edible portion in each. 


Rural Health Work. In Public Health 
Reports, Vol. 39—No. 42, October 17, 1924 
is summarized progress for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1924 in the work done for 
rural health by the U. S. Public Health 
service in cooperation with state, local, and 
private agencies. Demonstration projects 
were carried out in 72 counties or districts, 
in 16 states. 


Leaflet on Milk. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau Folder No. 3, 
“Why Drink Milk,” an eight page folder 
giving a popular statement of why milk is 
an indespensable food for children, is dis- 
tributed free on application. 


Home Economist as Secretary of State. 
Florence Knapp, dean of home economics at 
Syracuse University, was elected secretary 
of state for New York on November 4th. 
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American Dietetic Association. The 
seventh annual meeting, held at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
was well attended, enthusiastic, and gave 
the impression that the organization had 
arrived professionally. 4 

Among subjects of special interest to home 
economists was a report by the section on 
education of a three-year study of training 
for dietetians, an outline of which will be 
printed shortly. Another important report 
was that of the study of foreign dietaries 
made by Gertrude Gates Mudge for the social 
service section. The following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. Ruth Wheeler, Uni- 
versity of Iowa first vice-president, Eiiie 
L. Raitt, University of Washington; second 
vice-president, Florence Smith, Rochester, 
Minnesota; secretary, Amelia Lautz, Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; treasurer, Mrs. Agnes O’Dea, Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, New York City. 

American Gas Association. Several items 
of interest to home economists came up 
during the convention held in October at 
Atlantic City. It was estimated that do- 
mestic users of gas had saved more than 
ten million dollars during the last year by 
learning how to use their gas appliances and 
that another five and a half millions had 
been saved through the standardization of 
range boilers. Classes for men who wish 
to learn cookery have been organized by a 
gas company in St. Louis and are planned in 
Brooklyn, Chicago, New Haven, and Denver. 

American Library Association. The 
annual meeting will be held in Seattle, 
Washington, toward the end of June. J. T. 
Jennings, Seattle Public Library, and W. E. 
Henry, librarian at the University of 
Washington are in charge of the arrange- 
ment. 


American Public Health Association. The 
program of the 53rd annual meeting, held 
at Detroit October 20-23, contained several 
features of interest to home economists, 
notably a paper by Dr. Helen T. Woolley 
on crochets of children and a committee 
report presented by Dr. H. C. Sherman on 
the methods of increasing the iodine content 
of the diet. A paper by Dr. W. H. Eddy 
on the effect of different methods of prepara- 
tion on the vitamin contents of vegetables, 
and another on mental clinics in public 
schools by Dr. Frank P. Norberry, of the 
section on health education and publicity 
were also full of practical suggestions. The 
formation of a section for mouth hygiene 
was discussed. 

American Red Cross. Marie E. Dohm 
has been appointed Assistant to Miss Schu- 
man, national director of the Nutrition 
Service. Miss Dohm is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and Columbia Uni- 
versity, has assisted Drs. Eddy and Heft 
in the physiological chemistry department 
at Teachers College, and last summer was 
with the Federation for Child Study, New 
York, as dietetian for play schools. 

St. Louis has been chosen for the annual 
convention in October, 1925. 

National Conference forSocial Work. The 
22nd national conference is to be held next 
summer at Denver, Colo. The president is 
William J. Norton, of Detroit and the 
general-secretary is Wm. Hammon Parker, 
25 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Education Association. Dr. 
Charles H. Keene, director of the Bureau of 
Health Education, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has been 
elected president of the department of 
school health and physical education. 

Federation for Child Study. In connec- 
tion with the annual meeting a national 
conference of representatives of local 
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branches and leaders in child study, the first 
meeting of its kind, was held in New York 
City November 5th to 7th. Among the 
topics discussed were the function of child 
study groups in parent education, summer 
play schools, and visiting mothers’ groups. 
Mrs. Howard S. Gans is president and Miss 
Alma L. Binzel educational director of the 
Federation, which has headquarters at 
242 West 76th Street, New York, and works 
through about a hundred local chapters. 

Land Grant College Association. The 
38th annual convention was held in Wash- 
ington, November 12 and 13. 

The home economics section, of which 
Agnes Harris of Alabama was chairman, 
held four meetings, one jointly with the 
agricultural and extension sections. Re- 
search in home economics was a subject 
much to the fore, both in a session devoted 
to it, and in general discussions and com- 
mittee work relating to the Purnell bill. The 
home economic curriculum and health edu- 
cation were the general topics for two of the 
sessions. Edith P. Chace of Pennsylvania 
State College was elected chairman of the 
home economics section for the coming year. 


U. S. Civil Service. Applications for ex- © 


tension home economist in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be received by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D. C., up to January 6, 1925. The duties of 
the position are to aid state extension agents 
in methods of organizing and developing 
extension work in home management and to 
act as liaison officer between the Department 
of Agriculture and the state extension forces 
in matters relating to extension work in home 
management. Entrance salary is $3800 a 
year with possible advancement to $5000 
without change of assignment. 

Bureau of Home Economics. Dr. Hazel 
E. Munsell has joined the staff of the division 
of foods and nutrition and is to be in charge 
of research on the vitamin content of foods. 
Dr. Munsell is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, 
and has also been a research fellow in chem- 
istry there. She has taught at Pratt Insti- 
tute and more recently has worked with Dr. 
H. C. Sherman of Columbia University, 
especially in codperation with the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. 
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Graduate Study in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. For several years the de- 
partment has offered courses of study, 
conducted chiefly by its specialists and 
open to properly qualified employees, for 
which credit toward an advanced degree is 
given by standard universities. Those 
offered this year include one on the principles 
of nutrition by Dr. Paul Howe and Dr. 
Louise Stanley, and one on textile fibres by 
Ruth O’Brien of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron Scholarship. The 
national council, which held its biennial 
conclave at Glacier Park in August, voted to 
appropriate $100 a year for two years, to 
provide a scholarship fund for two young 
women graduates of high schools of China to 
study home economics at the Women’s 
College of Peking University, preparatory to 
the teaching of home economics in the high 
schools and elementary schools of China. 

Fifty dollars American money per year 
provides board, room and tuition for a stu- 
dent studying at Peking University. 

The contribution of this honorary national 
home economics organization will serve as a 
stimulus and aid materially in furthering the 
home economics movement in that country. 
There is great need for the training of 
leadership and the funds available are very 
limited. 

Contest in School Health Programs. The 
American Child Health Association invites 
all secondary schools in the United States, 
public and private, to make a study of their 
programs for health education, and to submit 
the result in competition for three prizes 
of $333 each. Schools wishing to enroll 
should make application by January 10, 
1925 to the Secretary of the High School 
Project, American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Details and outlines of procedure may be 
obtained at the same address. 

Highway Safety Contest. The Highway 
Education Board is again offering $6500 in 
prizes and medals to elementary school 
pupils and teachers for the best essays and 
lessons on how to lessen accidents on streets 
and highways. Full information may be 
obtained from the Highway Education 
Board, Willard Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Merrill-Palmer School. Two more houses 
on Ferry Avenue East have recently been 
added to the property of the school. In 
one of these is located the new nursery school 
for children under three years old; Miss 
Henton is in charge, while Miss Harley, 
formerly her assistant at the original school 
for children from three to five years old, is 
now in charge of the latter. Winifred Rand, 
a graduate of Smith College and the 
Childrens Hospital, Boston, who until 
recently was in child welfare work in Boston, 
is now at the Merrill-Palmer School, working 
out a method of studying the relation 
between a child’s social environment and his 
physical and mental development. Mary 
Sweeny, formerly executive secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, is 
temporarily assisting Edna White, the direc- 
tor of the school, in place of Lila Skinner 
who has resigned to be married. 

Milbank Memorial Fund. One of the cen- 
tres chosen for an extensive health demon- 
stration under this fund which was described 
in the Journat for January, 1924, page 50, 
is in New York City. The area is bounded 
by East 14th St., the East River, East 
64th St. and Fourth Ave. and has a popu- 
lation of 200,000. City and state health 
officials will codperate in the demonstration. 

Western Canners Association. The 
eighty-first semi-annual convention was held 
in Chicago, November 24 to 26. The 
speakers included representatives of allied 
associations, special branches of the canning 
industry, and government organizations 
concerned with the production of or com- 
merce in canned foods. American canned 
foods in international trade were brought 
out by R. S. Hollingshead of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and George W. Cobb 
of the American Can Company. 

Museums of Peaceful Arts. The will of 
the late Henry R. Towne of New York 
includes a residuary bequest, probably 
amounting to two million dollars, for a 
museum or museums devected to the arts of 
peace, including agriculture, forestry, and 
woodworking, mining and metallurgy, trans- 
portation and communication, engineering 
and architecture, industrial chemistry, elec- 
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trical mechanisms, aeronautics, and textiles. 
A smaller trust fund is also created, the 
income from which is to be used te bring 
prominently before the public the character 
and usefulness of the great industrial 
museums of Europe and the need of such 
collections in this country. 


CANADA 


Edmonton Home Economics Association. 
At a recent meeting Edith Deadman gave 
a very interesting report of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economic Associa- 
tion which she attended. 

Alice C. Langley has recently taken charge 
of the dietary department at the Royal 
Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Miss Langley is a graduate of Macdonald 
Institute at Guelph and has spent the past 
year doing post graduate work at Columbia 
University and at the Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
New York City. ‘ 

Margaret E. Smith, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, is now with the 
department of physiology, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Teachers College. The de- 
partments of domestic science and art were 
consolidated at the beginning of the school 
year into a department of home economics, 
with Ethel Snodgrass, former professor of 
domestic science, as director. Miss Snod- 
grass is a graduate of Purdue and Columbia 
Universities, and came to Kansas from Mt. 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, where she was 
professor of home economics. 

Mary Ann Stephens, a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, is assistant professor 
of home economics, succeeding Miss Rosalie 
E. Blake, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts College of Agriculture. 
Mildred E. Wood, formerly urban home 
demonstration agent under the University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed director 
of the teaching of nutrition in the extension 
service. 
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Student Clubs. Three clubs in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston have been reported to the 
Journal since the figures printed in the 
October issue were comp’. 1. Among these 
a pioneer is the one in the Brookline High 
School, which was established in October, 
1922, and to which are eligible domestic 
science students with a rank of C or over. 
This club meets after the afternoon sessions 
on the first Thursday of each school month, 
with varied social or educational programs. 
The president is elected by ballot from the 
senior class, the vice-president from the 
freshman, the treasurer from the junior, and 
the secretary from the sophomore class. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha Central High School. Chloe 
Stockard of Missouri and Idaho and Dorothy 
Kitchens of Arkansas and Illinois are addi- 
tions to the home economic staff. Because 
of the increasing demands made on the 
sewing department for costumes for school 
activities, a course in stage costuming was 
organized under the dramatic department 
to have charge of all such costumes. 

State Extension Service. During October 
country-wide Achievement Days were held 
in the counties where the extension women’s 
clubs have been doing home project work. 
Throughout the year two project leaders 
from each group have met once a month for 
a day’s training with either a state or a 
county home extension agent. On Achieve- 
ment Day these leaders gave the final 
reports of what their clubs had accomplished 
and a summary for the county was made. 
An enjoyable cafeteria lunch was furnished 
by clubs. The afternoon program, provided 
by the clubs, consisted of community singing, 
short plays related to the project, original 
stunts, stories, and poems, an exhibit of 
articles made, county reports, and short 
talks by the state and county agents and 
others. Grace Frysinger of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture was a speaker 
at the Achievement Days held in Johnson 
and Custer Counties. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. A course 
in table service offered for the first time this 
year is open to juniors and seniors in the 
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department who have had first year food 
study and house management. The aim is 
to acquaint the girls with various forms of 
table service, to present the problem of 
managing other workers, and to give help 
in the economics of food planning and 
purchasing. 

The work is organized like that in a prac- 
tice house with a rotation of duties every 
two weeks. There is a hostess who has 
entire charge and two others working under 
her. During the two week period the hostess 
must plan menus for all types of meal service, 
do all the buying, keep the accounts, and 
direct the work. The two waitresses must 
be familiar with all forms of service in order 
to carry out the plans of the hostess. The 
course is financed by money received from 
the meals which are served to six instructors 
and five girls. 

The dietetics class, under the direction 
of Leta Linch, has been studying the prob- 
lem of infant feeding in a novel way. The 
instructor obtained permission from the 
mothers of several bottle-fed babies for the 
students to visit their homes and study the 
individual cases. The findings were re- 
ported back to the class, and this led to an 
interesting study of proprietary infant foods 
and a discussion of milk formulas. 

University of Nebraska. Again this Uni- 
versity is proud to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity of sending two students to the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, Mary 
Bailey and Elizabeth Fisher. 

Grace Schermerhorn of the National Child 
Health Association was in Lincoln October 
15-20. Her time was filled with addresses 
and discussions with students of home 
economics and physical education, and 
prospective and present teachers. 

Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
At a meeting held in Lincoln November 
5, 6, 7 and 8, Maude Williamson, of Kansas 
State Agricultual College, contributed to the 
program of the home economics section. 

State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion. A number of superintendents this year 
have budgeted the reimbursement available 
from the State Board of Vocational Education 
for the different subjects in homemaking 
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in such a way as to encourage the organiza- 
tion of classes in mother training and home 
management, child care and home health. 
In both Lincoln and Omaha, more than 30 
per cent of all state-aided evening classes 
in homemaking will be in mother training 
and home management. 

A power company in Omaha is allowing 
more than thirty of its women to use com- 
pany time for the study of the subject matter 
included in the usual mother training and 
home management courses, although the 
course is not called by this name. This 
course, taught by Mrs. Eva Morse, is called 
“Living Together” and the applications are 
made both in regard to business relations 
and home relations. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. On November Ist this association 
was the hostess group at a joint meeting 
with the Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association. The day was made memorable 
also by the first official visit to Massachusetts 
of Lita Bane, our executive secretary. 

Miss Bane, as introductory to her main 
theme, “Aims and Activities of the American 
Home Economics Association,” gave a 
brief report of the Buffalo meeting and an 
analysis of the value of such a meeting. 

She spoke of the trends in home economics 
to-day and cited as significant the new sec- 
tions in the Association, the new Bureau of 
Home Economics, and the work of such or- 
ganization as Better Homes in America. 
“Most of said Miss Bane, are an 
American Home Economics Association. 
Let us build an organization worthy of the 
institution in whose name we are organized.” 

At the luncheon and joint board meeting 
following the general meeting, there wasa full 
discussion of the graded membership plan 
and of ways and means by which it could be 
adapted to local conditions. 

The teacher’s section of the association, 
is to hold a series of round table conferences 
this year, for the purpose of taking up the 
specific problems presented. This sort of 
program gives a great deal of responsibility 
to the individual members, and, as it is 
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especially planned at the request of several 
teachers, it is hoped that there will be a 
hearty response. 


NEW YORK 


Eastern District, New York State Home 
Economics Association. The annual meet- 
ing was held at the Russell Sage College, 
Troy, on October 30th and 3ist. Anna 
Randolph Keim was chairman, and Margaret 
Hays of Saratoga was secretary. Section 
meetings were held on the afternoon of the 
30th. Mrs. A. L. Burdick, of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education gave a 
helpful talk to the part-time group, 
Florence Winchell, head of the home eco- 
nomics department at State College, led the 
junior high school discussion, and Emma 
Conley, state specialist, spoke to the senior 
high school section. At the general meeting 
next morning, a health play was given under 
the direction of Marion Flemming of State 
College for Teachers, and there were ad- 
dresses by Eliza Kellas, president of Russell 
Sage College and Miss Whitcomb, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. A get-together lunch- 
eon followed this meeting. 

The new officers are: President, Anna 
Randolph Keim, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany; vice-president, Isabelle 
Bull; secretary, Dorothy Grant; treasurer, 
Edna L. Wiberly. 

New York State College for Teachers. 
The college has been fortunate in securing 
Florence E. Winchell as head of the depart- 
ment of home economics; she was formerly 
teacher of household arts at the Lincoln 
School, New York City, was a graduate 
student at Columbia University during the 
second semester of last year, and is the 
author of “Food Facts for Every Day,” 
published by J. P. Lippincott Company, in 
October. 

The department of home economics, in 
codperation with other educational agencies, 
has arranged with the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady for broadcasting a 
program of twenty-six carefully planned 
talks on homemaking asa professon. These 
talks will be given from WGY Station on 
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Mondays and Thursdays at two o’clock from 
November to February. 

Syracuse Home Economics Association. 
Regular meetings were resumed on October 
8th. The new oflicers for the year are: 
President, Mary Bowen, director of health 
education; vice-president, Helen Kuck, Syra- 
cuse Memorial Hospital; recording-secretary, 
Charlotte Martin; corresponding secretary, 
Margaret Tuttle; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
Faulkes. 

Pratt Institute. The School of Household 
Science and Arts opened with a large regis- 
tration of students and with few changes 
in the faculty. Louise Zick, for six years 
head of the special order department at 
Joseph’s, Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
and Henrietta Harman, who has had several 
years business experience in designing and 
dressmaking, have been added to the full- 
time dressmaking staff. Julia C. Repper, 
who received her training at Pratt and then 
worked at Fern Bradley’s, is returning as 
assistant instructor in costume design. 
Alice Guss, a graduate from the teacher- 
training household science course, comes as 
assistant lunchroom manager and cookery 
instructor, and Mrs. Paul! Covington, another 
graduate of the teacher-training course, to 
teach cooking to the homemaking students. 

The following students from the senior 
dietetics class are doing their required 
hospital work as pupil-dietitians during the 
fall term. Pauiine Ash and Mary E. Terry 
at the Brooklyn Hospital, Emma Bauer at 
the New York Post-Graduate Hospital, Mrs. 
Ethel R. Davis and Eleanor C. Smith at 
the Psychiatric Institute, Morristown, N. J., 
Laura B. Downs at the Glens Falls Hospital, 
Arax Hachadoorian at Randall’s Island, 
New York City. 

The following senior dietitians are doing 
practice work: Caroline T. Ackert and 
Dorothy A. Cosby at the Borden’s Milk 
Station; Miss Watt and Dorothy R. Whalen 
with the Brooklyn Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor; Doris C. Hawley 
and Helen A. Waterman with the Flatbush 
Boy’s Club. 

Barnard College Fellowship. Day 
Monroe, Instructor at Teachers’ College, 


[January 


Columbia University and one of the ad- 
visory editors of the Journat, is the holder 
of a fellowship in chemistry and is studying 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A meeting was held at Grand Forks 
on October 23rd and 24th, in connection 
with the State Education Association meet- 
ing. The following officers were elected; 
Vice-president, Emma Putney, Valley City; 
treasurer Olava Bakken, Casselton; council- 
lor, Mrs. M. G. Cole, State Agricultural 
College. The offices of president and secre- 
tary hold over another year. Christine 
Finlayson, state supervisor of vocational 
home economics, continues as president, 
and Grace Colton of the University Com- 
mons, as secretary. 

The program included many interesting 
talks. There was considerable discussion 
of the proposal to incorporate into the high 
school home economics courses in the state 
a unit course dealing with family relationship. 

The program of work for next year in- 
cludes plans for furthering both the district 
and state work, in addition to emphasizing 
the points stressed in the program of work 
of the national organization. Particular 
attention will be paid to the responsibility 
of the home economics teacher in the health 
program for the entire school and her co- 
operation with the specialists in allied sub- 
jects, and also in connection with community 
work through such organizations as the 
Parent-Teacher Association and women’s 
clubs. Several recommendations are to be 
sent to the state department of education 
suggesting that teacher-training institutions 
give a course in nutrition for elementary 
school teachers during the regular and sum- 
mer sessions, and that high schools training 
teachers for rural schools offer an extra- 
curricular course in home science during the 
senior year to include work in foods, hygiene 
and sanitation, and clothing. 

The state association plans to send several 
newsletters to all home economists in the 
state, the first to go out early in 1925. 
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University of North Dakota. Marion 
Stephenson has leave of absence from the 
clothing department and is in Paris for 
further study of costume design. Jessie 
Scott of the University of Washington is 
taking her work. 

Hazel Hauck of the University of Wash- 
ington is teaching foods and institutional 
cookery, in the place of Eloise Virtue who 
left at the end of last year to be married. 

State Agricultural College. Ida Ingalls, 
M. A., Columbia, 1924, is on the staff of the 
clothing department for the year. She was 
previously at the University of Illinois. 


OREGON 


Oregon State Agricultural College. Irene 
Ho, of Kai Yuan, Munkden, Manchuria, 
China, a graduate of Peking University, 
1923, is studying home economics through a 
fellowship offered by the Home Economics 
Club, Home Economics alumni and faculty. 
After a year or more of intensive home 
economics study she will return to China to 
assist Miss Camilla Mills, the head of the 
home economics work in Peking University. 
This work was established by Miss Ava B. 
Milam, Dean of the Schooi of Home Eco- 
nomics, following an exhaustive study of 
home life in all parts of China. 

The class in food economics in the house- 
hold science department is preparing a food 
forum to be presented at the homemaker’s 
section of the college Folk Club, November 
24. Each member of the class will report 
on an investigation of some household 
buying problem. Time will be allowed for 
questions and discussions on the subjects 
presented. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania State College. One of the 
special events of each semester is Scholarship 
Day. The program includes talks by prom- 
inent speakers, announcement of scholarship 
awards and elections to the ten honor 
societies, and presentation of medals, cups, 
and prizes. At the exercises held on No- 
vember 3rd students in the department of 
home economics played a prominent part. 
Omicron Nu, which announced the election 
of six senior students, was represented for 


the first time, Tau chapter of this organiza- 
tion having been installed last May. Of the 
ten students to be elected to Phi Kappa Phi, 
which selects its members from all schools 
of the college, only two were women, both 
seniors in home economics. Kappa Delta 
Pi, the national honor society of the teaching 
profession, elected two home economics 
students among a total of five men and seven 
women. Three out of eighteen scholarships 
were awarded to students in home economics 
and three Honor Society Council Medals 
also went tothem. This is considered a very 
good record in view of the fact that students 
in this department make up only about four 
per cent of the total enrollment of the college. 

Plans are being made by the department 
of home economics to open a nursery school 
next year, in a house on the campus next 
door to the practice house. The school will 
be similar to the one at the Merrill-Palmer 
School, which two Penn State students have 
had the privilege of attending during each of 
the last four semesters. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in 
Providence on October 31, with Miss Bane 
as speaker and guest of honor at a luncheon 
at which about sixty members were present. 
Alice L. Edwards, dean of women at the 
Rhode Island State College, was elected 
president. 

Rhode Island State College. Dean Alice 
L. Edwards presented an interesting paper on 
“Means in determining the Home Economics 
Curriculum” at the Washington meeting 
of the Land Grant College Association in 
November. 

Leonia Peckham, a graduate of last June, 
is assistant and graduate student in the 
home economcs department of Ohio State 
University. 

Miss Baylor, of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, was a guest in the 
home management house in November. 
She also visited home economics depart- 
ments throughout the state and attended 
several groups of teachers and friends of 
home economics. 
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“SCIENTIFIC 
COFFEE BREWING” 


Miss Helen Louise Johnson, Director 
of the Home Economics Service of 
the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity, has 
prepared a digest of the Prescott Re- 
port—one of the best booklets on 
Coffee ever published—written in 
plain, understandable language by a 
Graduate of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who knows her sub- 
ject from A to Z. 


This digest sums up the results of the 
three years scientific research made at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and will be of special value to 
readers of the Journal of Home 
Economics. 


It tells all about Coffee. It deals with 
the value of the carbon dioxide in 
Coffee and the nature of the fats and 
oils. Especially valuable are the 
chapters discussing scientific Coffee 
brewing and how to buy Coffee. It 
raises the practical question: “Is there 
a standard method of making Coffee?” 


We will gladly send you a copy 
on request and hope you will 
write to Miss Johnson and dis- 
cuss this question with her. 
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of freedom from temptation 
That is too often the way we think of the rural 
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But that there is a big task ahead is shown by the 
Milbank Memorial Fund which is supporting for 
five years a demonstration, in one county in New 
York; of what can be done when the county is 
taken as a unit and all its resources used. 
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Cooking for Profit 


By Auice BraDLer 
Miss Farmer's School of 
F YOU wish to earn money at home 
through home cooked food, candy mak- 
ing and catering—if you would like to 
own or conduct a food shop, tea room, cafe- 
teria or lunch room—if you wish to — 
@ profitable motor inn, guest house or 
hotel, you will be interested in,Miss Brad- 
ley’s new home-study course. 


It shows Make Money’’, based 
on expert home cooking—it gives foundation 
training in ali lines of professional food ser- 
vice. Additional! personal help and instruc- 
tion is given in the special lines to be devel- 
oped into a large and profitable business. 


The correspondence instruction is under 
the persona! direction of Miss Bradley, the 
fee for the course is very moderate and may 
be paid on easy terms. 


You will be interested in the attractive 
illustrated bulletin “Cooking for Profit: 
Catering and Food Service Management,” 
giving full details and telling how some 
our graduates and students have started on 
the road to success. It’s free—send for it— 
to American School of Home Economics, 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Murfreesboro. A county home eco- 
nomics association has been organized of 
which the Home Economics Club at the 
State Normal School has become a part. 
The year’s program is to be divided between 
history of home economics, problems in the 
field, and health and manners in school and 
out. It is planned to send a newsletter to 
last year’s graduates. 


TEXAS 


Community Enterprise at Dallas. The 
Dallas Institute for Social Education, which 
works under the auspices of the Civic Federa- 
tion of Dallas, is carrying on several series 
of lectures and extension courses, among 
them lectures on educational processes in 
the community. 

UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
annual convention was held in Salt Lake 
City October, 24th. Alma Binzel of the 
Federation for Child Study was our guest 
at a luncheon at which the introduction of 
courses of child study into our curriculum 
was discussed. She also spoke at the 
afternoon session on “Fears, Phobias, and 
Anxieties.” 

Dr. Raymond Franzen, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of 
California, spoke on “Standardized Edu- 
cational Measurements in Relation to Home 
Economics” and offered to give a construc- 
tive criticism to any teacher who submitted 
a test to him. 

The following were chosen as officers for 
the year: President, Efe Warwick, Brigham 
Young University, Provo; vice-president, 
Etta Nelson, Ogden; secretary, Mrs. Blanche 
Condie, Brigham Young University, Provo. 


VERMONT 


University of Vermont. The seniors were 
hostesses at the first meeting of the student 
home economics club and gave a most suc- 
cessful ‘get acquainted’ party. Miss Terrill 
spoke to the girls of the different types of 
positions open to home economics graduates. 
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The club voted to affiliate with the American 
Home Economics Association. 

On October 16, the club gave a tea at the 
practice house in honor of Miss Bane, who 
told the girls something of the history of the 
American Home Economics Association and 
specific things that other undergraduate 
clubs are doing. Her visit and talk made the 
students feel that they were a very real part 
of the great national association, with which 
they had just become affiliated. 

State Teachers’ Association. The large 
attendance and interest in the home eco- 
nomics sectional meeting during the recent 
convention at Burlington bespeaks a growing 
professional consciousness among Vermont 
home economists. The state association 
felt it a real privilege to have the executive 
secretary of the American Home Economics 
Association bring to this meeting a message 
from the national association. 

Dr. Edith Hale Swift, of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, told of the 
instruction which she is giving this year 
in about forty of the schools and colleges 
of the state. Frances Webster, of the new 
England Division of the American Red 
Cross, explained how home economics 
teachers might codperate in American Red 
Cross nutrition program. Jessie Winchell, 
state supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, spoke to the teachers on the place of 
the home project in effective home economics 
teaching. Elizabeth Colburn demonstrated 
the use of art craft materials. 

The clothing class in the high school of 
West Charleston had a very real and vital 
problem and showed excellent community 
spirit when they made clothes for a number 
of small children of a family who had lost 
all of their clothing in a fire. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. Dean Ava 
B. Milam of Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege visited our campus November 1 and 2 
in behalf of the Columbia Branch of the 
Women’s Mission Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Edna Avery, associate professor of home 
economics, is making outlines on textiles and 
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clothing for clubs under the American Homes 
Department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Catherine Bryden, associate professor of 
home economics, talked to the Walla Walla 
district meeting of the State Economics 
Association on October 27th. 

Irene Harrington a graduate of Simmons 
College and for the past four years director 
of the girls’ dormitory at Reed College, has 
accepted the position of assistant dietetian 
of the new Commons. 

The new Commons building begun last 
spring was opened late in the autumn. This 
building, an excellent example of colonial 
architecture includes among its special 
features a sanitary, modern, well equipped 
kitchen with tiled floors and walls; a refrig- 
eration plant and refrigeration rooms of the 
proper temperature for the storage of eggs, 
meat, dairy products, fruits and vegetables; 
and an institutional laundry. There are 
two main dining rooms with a total seating 
capacity of seven hundred and fifty, smaller 
club dining rooms, and a coffee shop. All 
the service is from a central kitchen and 
bakery. On the top floor are several two- 
roomed apartments, the rent of which is a 
source of revenue to the dining hall. This 
new hall not only provides the adequate 
accommodation which the rapid growth of 
the college has made necessary, but also an 
exceptionally fine practice field for the insti- 
tutional management classes. 

Spokane County. The Catherine Glen 
Club, made up of daughters of county pen- 
sion mothers, won a special prize at the 
county fair for an interesting display of 
clothing, made out of sugar sacks, flour sacks 
and old clothing. 

The girls in club work in Sharon commun- 
ity upheld the honors of the county at the 
Interstate Fair contents in fine style, win- 
ning first place in sewing and third place 
in judging the quality of clothes and shoes. 
In the canning contest Issaquah club came 
first, Kennewich club second. 

Milk campaign week was held October 
27 to November 1. Home economists and 
physicians spoke at the different schools on 
the food value of milk. 

The Broadview Dairy invited the girls 
of the high schools to attend a lecture and 


moving picture demonstration of the food 
value, its preservation, and care of milk. 
At the close of the lecture each girl received 
a half pint of milk and some cookies. They 
seemed to enjoy the refreshments hugely. 

Many clever and interesting posters were 
displayed in schools and store windows. 
The week ended with a pagent, “The Palace 
of Good Health,” written by Katherine 
Parr, a high school girl. Much credit is due 
the young author, the teachers and pupils 
who participated, for a very finished pro- 
duction. Already the householders of the 
community are groaning over the increase of 
their milk bills. 

Washington Educational Association, 
Western Division. The annual meeting in 
Seattle, October 29 to 31, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for a large attendance at the home 
economics section which met at Broadway 
High School, October 30. Grace Gillett, 
state supervisur of home economics spoke 
of the danger to home economics in the pro- 
posed 40 mill tax measure then before the 
taxpayers. This bill to reduce the tax on 
real and personal property with no imme- 
diate increase from other sources would, of 
necessity, greatly reduce the school main- 
tenance funds, possibly threatening the 
existence of home economics. 

Grace Denny of the University of Wash- 
ington reported in a very interesting way the 
keynotes of the Buffalo convention. Mrs. 
Ellen P. Dabney of Seattle emphasized the 
importance of membership in the national 
organization and the value of the JoURNAL. 

Among the topics discussed were clothing, 
school lunch, house furnishings, and health 
education. Mary Sutherland of State 
College and Martha Koehne of the Univer- 
sity of Washington giving interesting talks 
on the last subject. 

It was voted to appoint a committee to 
consider, in relation to the topography of the 
state, the possibility of forming two separate 
organizations. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Jeanette Bliss, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; vice-president, Frances 
Skinner; secretary-treasurer, Stella Pearce, 
Seattle. 
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WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Valley Home Economics. A 
banquet was held at the Hotel Eau Claire 
for the home economists attending the 
Northwestern Teachers’ Association in Eau 
Claire, October 16th. Mrs. Featherstone of 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
Chicago, was the guest of the evening. At 
the round table discussion which was held 
in Eau Claire High School on October 
seventeenth, there were present 57 home 
economics teachers, 2 housewives and club 
women, 2 school nurses and the secretary of 
the local board of Education. Miss Kugel of 
Stout Institute, who travelled in Europe 
last year, told of English and French dietary 
habits. In connection with English ways, 
she spoke of the heavy meat breakfasts 
served at 9 o’clock and the lack of fruit, 
vegetables, salads, and water. 

Club News. The South Central Wis- 
consin Home Economics Club held its first 
meeting of the year on Saturday morning, 
October 18, in the Vocational School. When 
the business meeting was over the group was 
divided into smaller sections for informal 
discussion, an arrangement which led to a 
very helpful exchange of ideas. Very likely 
the programs for the remainder of the year 
will be of this same type. 

The Lake Shore Home Economics Club 
held its first meeting of the year, Saturday, 
October 11, at Racine. Margaret Johnson, 
state supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics, gave an interesting and helpful talk 
on the Analysis of Homemaking, showing 
charts which she had prepared on such 
representative subjects as food preservation, 
cleaning in the home, selection of clothing, 
and home nursing. The discussion was con- 
tinued informally at a delightful luncheon 
at the Y. W. C. A. Members were present 
from Kenosha, Racine, South Milwaukee, 
and Cudahy. 

Watertown has organized three student 
clubs this fall through the help of the 
Y. W. C. A. among girls belonging to the 
half-time groups. They meet once each 
week from 4 to 5 o’clock. The clubs signed 
their constitution in October, and the cook- 


ing department of the school served lunch 
for them. 

Stout Institute. Bertha Bisbey, in 
charge of nutrition work, talked to the 
Middle Border Home Economics Club, at 
LaCrosse, October 17, on “Health Work in 
the Public Schools.” 

A most interesting exhibit of historic 
‘shoes was put on by the clothing department 
this fall. The exhibit, which comprised 
rare and unusual footwear from many 
foreign countries, was obtained from the 
Stone Shoe Company of New York. 

The Band Box, as the college tea room is 
known, is the center of many social activities. 
Furnished and decorated by classes in home 
furnishing, it provides an attractive room for 
the use of any school organization desiring 
to serve refreshments, and the cafeteria 
management classes, under the direction of 
Della Payne, prepare and serve the weekly 
teas and the special luncheons and dinners 
for students, faculty, and their friends. 

Daisy Alice Kugel, director of the School 
of Household Arts, and Muriel Brasie of the 
art department, who recently returned from 
several months in Europe, entertained the 
home economics faculty at a dinner typical 
of those served in a French pension. The 
varied and deliciously seasoned foods and the 
unusual table service made the dinner 
unusually entertaining and delightful. 

The Health-Weight Campaign inaugu- 
rated last year is again a feature of the 
freshman food classes. 


WYOMING 


Home Economics at State Fair. The 
home economics work of the state was well 
shown at the State Fair. The home eco- 
nomics department of the University had a 
good exhibit of art work as applied to the 
home and also posters on health and nutri- 
tion. The girls clubs under the direction of 
the division of extension did very interesting 
work. A demonstration team from each 
county is eligible to attend the State Club 
Camp. The teams which go to the fair 
must win the trip in a contest in their own 
county. These teams are entertained by the 
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State Fair management through the courtesy 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture. The 
girls teams demonstrated many phases of 
clothing, canning and baking club work. 
Two clothing teams demonstrated the use 
of flour sacks, another showed how to store 
clothing. A canning team showed how to 
use the home can sealer and proved that 
such a device is practical for ranchers in 
Wyoming. A baking team demonstrated 
the making of baking-powder biscuits while 
another showed how to make gold and angel 
food cake. All teams demonstrated to re- 
sponsive audiences and the demonstrations 
were such that they would have done credit 
to much more experienced people. At the 
end of the week a club banquet was held 
and the various awards were made. 


FOREIGN 


Argentine Department of Hygiene. Mod- 
ern methods of spreading ideas of health are 
in use in this newly-established branch of 
the government. Railroad cars have been 
sent through the country equipped with 
radio and motion pictures, first aid and dis- 
infection outfits, while lectures and posters 
are other means of publicity used. The 
department includes a division of child 
welfare and has opened mothers’ and babies’ 
centres. 


Canadian School for Bakers. The Cana- 
dian Bakers Association, according to 
Baking Technology, has been behind the 
formation of the school for bakers about to 
be opened at the Ontario Agricultural College 
at Guelph. The association has raised 
the money for the building which is to house 
the school and which is named in honor of 
Mr. H. E. Trent, for many years a prominent 
member of the association and advocate of 
the school. 


Qualifications of Japanese Students. As 
an aid to international codperation the 
Japan Branch of the American Association 
of University of Women has appointed a 
committee to give information concerning 
the qualifications of Japanese women desiring 
to take courses in America. The chairman, 
to whom inquiries should be addressed, is 


[January 


Mrs. Howard Hannaford, Meiji Gakuin, 
Shirokane Shiba, Tokyo. 


National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes. An exhibit of members’ handicrafts 
was held at Drapers’ Hall, London, in Octo- 
ber. The handicrafts practised in these 
institutes include embroidery, upholstery, 
furcraft, basketry, leatherwork, making 
hard toys, smocking and knitting. Train- 
ing classes for the various crafts are held 
from time to time in London and elsewhere. 


Le Salon des Appareils Menagers. Under 
the auspices of the Ministére de |’Instruction 
Publique and the Office National des Re- 
cherches Scientifiques et Industrielles et des 
Inventions, a most interesting array of 
labor-saving devices was shown in Paris, 
from October 25 to November 9. The fact 
that France now has a servant problem has 
led to a far more general interest on the part 
of the French women than heretofore, and 
the attendance was surprisingly good. The 
exhibit was much like a similar one in New 
York, except for the small enamelled stoves 
made to save fuel rather than to give out 
heat, the folding rubber bathtubs, and the 
numerous devices for polishing steel knives. 
These and the language were foreign. But 
there were vacuum cleaners, electric dish 
washers and washing machines, disappearing 
beds, soaps, and numerous smal! kitchen 
utensils. M. Herriot took one of the patent 
oyster openers home, they say. A pitcher 
with a hollow center was guaranteed to heat 
a liter of water when the morning paper 
was burned in it. This and the small electric 
heater attached to the cold water faucet 
were especially interesting to women living 
in the old Paris houses where hot water 
systems have not been installed. Among 
the educational features were talks on nu- 
trition, charts, and demonstrations. 


Fru Bang, Minister of Education. To 
Denmark is said to belong the credit for 
first appointing a woman to full cabinet 
rank. Fru Nina Bang who now holds the 
portfolio for education is a socialist, a vigor- 
ous personality with no fear of tradition, 
according to an article in the Literary Digest 
for October 18th, 1924. 


